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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

How  is  the  future  of  the  colleges  to  be  affected  by  the  shortening' 
of  the  courses  in  certain  of  the  larger  institutions  and  by  the  drift 
toward  university  methods  f 

It  seems  clear  that  the  American  college,  as  distinguished  from 
the  university  of  the  German,  English,  Scotch,  or  new-American 
type,  is  to  continue  to  be  a  factor  in  our  national  life.  The  per- 
centage of  bachelors  of  arts,  and  recipients  of  similar  degrees,  is 
now  slightly  increasing  in  the  professional  schools,  especially  in 
those  grouped  around  collegiate  foundations.  In  American  "uni- 
versities," possessing  an  undergraduate  department,  and  law,  med- 
ical, and  divinity  schools,  the  college  proper  is  usually,  as  it  always 
has  been,  the  centre  of  interest,  the  dominating  influence,  and  the 
chief  element  as  regards  numbers,  revenue,  buildings,  and  teaching 
force.  The  enlargement  of  the  elective  system,  the  remanding 
of  the  classics  to  a  voluntary  place,  the  growth  of  non-professional 
graduate  departments,  and  discussions  of  a  three  years  collegiate 
course,  do  not  alter  this  fact.  Universities,  in  their  catalogues, 
may  make  the  college  a  subdivision  of  the  department  of  arts  and 
sciences  ;  but  one  does  not  need  to  live  long  in  actual  university  or 
collegiate  residence  before  he  discovers  what  is  the  body  and  what 
are  the  limbs, — save  in  the  notable  exception  of  Johns  Hopkins. 
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Meanwhile  those  institutions,  in  New  England  and  elsewhere, 
which,  in  name  or  in  fact,  are  merely  colleges,  are  growing 
stronger  than  ever.  If  their  abandonment,  or  their  falling  into  the 
position  of  mere  feeders  for  universities,  were  ever  possible,  such 
is  no  longer  the  case.  They  will  send  an  increasing  number  of 
men  to  non-professional  graduate  courses  elsewhere,  but  only  as 
they  have  long  sent  men  to  professional  schools,  without  abrogat- 
ing or  minimizing  preliminary  collegiate  work.  The  great  Fayer- 
weather  bequests,  accompanied  by  similar  and  rapidly  multiply- 
ing gifts  from  other  sources,  make  the  ground  beneath  our  col- 
leges firmer  and  richer  than, ever  before.  Such  institutions  are 
showing  little  favor  to  the  idea  of  reducing  their  four  years  period 
of  study,  which  they  find  none  too  long.  Meanwhile,  as  shown 
by  recent  figures,  the  numbers  of  the  New  England  colleges  are 
growing  quite  as  fast  as  those  of  the  states  including  them. 
When  one  reflects  on  the  growth  of  scientific  schools  or  depart- 
ments, not  devoted  to  university  work,  and  of  women's  colleges  or 
the  women's  lists  in  our  co-educational  institutions,  the  relative 
strength  of  the  old  colleges  becomes  still  more  apparent.  Their 
graduates,  too,  are  holding  their  own,  as  of  yore,  with  those  of 
other  and  less  strictly  collegiate  institutions,  in  every  walk  of  life 
and  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  has  too  often  seen 
a  waste  of  money  and  teaching  force  in  the  unwise  multiplication 
of  tenpenny  "  universities "  little  better  than  academies,  and  of 
superfluous  "colleges"  born  of  denominational  jealousy  or  pluto- 
cratic vanity.  But  our  conditions  have  been  and  will  long  be 
utterly  different  from  those  existing  in  densely  populated  coun- 
tries of  contracted  area.  We  can  endure  a  multiplication  of  col- 
leges which  would  be  highly  mischievous  elsewhere.  The  small 
colleges  of  the  West,  as  well  as  Bowdoin,  Dartmouth,  Amherst, 
and  Williams,  draw  to  their  doors  a  considerable  body  of  men 
sure  to  be  useful  in  the  world,  who  never  would  have  gone  to 
larger,  wealthier,  or  more  comprehensive  institutions.  The 
latter  are  growing  absolutely  rich ;  the  former  are  rising  from 
poverty.     Both  are  to  endure  ;  and  not  all  the  just  lamentations 
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over  dispersion  of  endowments  will  alter  this  fact  as  long  as,  in 
so  many  places,  a  doubling  of  collegiate  moneys  and  equipments 
means  a  doubling  of  expense  to  the  average  student.  Right  or 
wrong,  the  American  system  is  here  :  it  is  to  stay  ;  and  it  must  be 
utilized  as  wisely  as  may  be. 

Let  the  college  that  has  and  is  likely  to  have  no  more  than  two, 
three,  or  four  hundred  students  not  ape  a  university  fashion  for- 
bidden by  means  and  by  environment.  Let  it  rather  seek  to  give 
the  best  possible  education,  on  general  lines,  with  wise  elective 
privileges,  at  the  smallest  possible  cost;  and  then  let  it  be  willing 
that  all  questions  of  numbers  or  rank  take  care  of  themselves. 

Charles  F.  Richardson. 


It  is  possible  to  touch  only  a  few  facets  of  our  many-sided  educa- 
tional problem. 

Certainly  the  college  has  not  reached  fixity  of  character. 
When  the  class  of  1872  went  through  this  institution,  it  was  per- 
mitted at  one  point  to  make  election  between  calculus  and  French, 
and,  later,  after  a  petition,  to  do  a  little  optional  laboratory  work 
in  chemistry.  There  has  been  a  radical  change  ;  and  changes  no 
less  radical  may  follow. 

But  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  a  misnomer,  nor  think  that  four 
years  can  bear  more  than  four  years'  worth  of  educational  fruit. 
William  and  Winthrop,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  one  half  years, 
go  from  the  same  preparatory  class,  the  one  to  the  college,  the 
other  to  the  university.  At  the  end  of  a  four  years  course  Will- 
iam becomes  a  college  graduate  and  Winthrop  a  "university 
man."  When  did  Winthrop  pass  to  an  educational  level  superior 
to  William's?  Of  course,  if  Winthrop  cannot  enter  the  univer_ 
sity  until  he  is  nineteen,  he  gains  nothing ;  and  if  in  the  university 
he  takes  a  four  years  elective  course  in  "The  History  of  Stenog- 
raphy," he  loses  in  general  culture  more  than  he  gains  as  a  spe- 
cialist. 

It  is,  then,  pertinent,  before  conjecturing  the  future  of  the  col- 
lege, to  inquire  into  the  present  and  future  of  the  university — the 
American  university.     We  need  not   consider   the    university   at 
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Jones's  Corners,  consisting  of  an  academy  for  both  sexes  and  a 
grocery  store,  nor  the  short-lived  Dartmouth  University  of  1816. 
But  for  clearness  of  view,  apply  an  imaginary  and  harmless  prun- 
ing-hook.  A  college  does  not  by  mere  bigness  become  a  uni- 
versity, nor  by  the  introduction  of  a  host  of  elective  studies.  Not 
by  baptism  is  a  technical  school,  however  excellent,  regenerated 
into  a  university ;  even  the  loose  attachment  of  a  professional 
school  or  two  to  an  institution  chiefly  filled  with  undergraduates 
makes  no  university  of  the  whole ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  freedom  to 
come  and  go,  and  sessions  all  the  year  round,  will  reach  the  uni- 
versity ideal.  Shall  we  look  to  Clark,  Johns  Hopkins,  Virginia, 
or  Chicago  for  the  type?  or  to  Yale,  Harvard,  Michigan,  or  Stan- 
ford? 

Perhaps  the  embryo  of  the  future  American  university  is  in 
Clark  University  at  Worcester.  Let  us  hope  that  our  highest 
institutions  will  be  essentially  post-graduate,  selecting  each  its 
own  groups  of  cognate  studies  according  to  resources  and  oppor- 
tunities ;  giving  the  best  special  training  to  those  who  come,  with- 
out limitation  of  sex ;  insisting  upon  marked  aptitude  and  dili- 
gence ;  developing  the  spirit  and  methods  of  research ;  never 
seeking  numbers ;  standing  to  the  astronomer,  the  biologist,  the 
historian,  the  psychologist,  the  teacher,  the  scientific  chemist,  as 
the  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology  to  lawyer,  ph3^sician, 
and  clergyman.  And  the  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology 
may  well  be  part  of  the  university. 

Then  from  the  college  the  streams  of  young  men  will  diverge, — 
some  roundly  educated  going  at  once  to  active  life,  with  reason- 
able expectation  of  success ;  others  tending  to  the  university, 
chosen  for  its  ability  to  fit  them  for  professional  work  or  for  the 
highest  functions  of  specialized  learning.  The  college  will  con- 
tinue. It  will  have  a  definite  course,  largely  required  and  largely 
disciplinary,  but  the  selection  of  studies  will  be  more  carefully 
made,  based  on  experience,  on  fundamental  topics,  on  the  pre- 
requisites to  professional  study,  and  less  on  tradition,  convenience, 
and  the  teaching  force  it  may  happen  to  possess.  During  the 
needful  equalization,  it  may  be  thought,'  without  hostility  to  classic 
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studies,  that  one  third  of  five  or  six  years  is  too  much  for  any  stu- 
dent to  give  to  an  ancient  language  before  he  goes  to  the  univer- 
sity, and  that  no  time  at  all  is  too  little  for  biology.  Incongruous 
electives  will  be  altogether  eliminated  i,%the  perfect  future.  No 
"  Comparative  View  of  the  Romance  Languages"  will  be  offered 
till. some  at  least  of  the  languages  have  been  taught,  nor  will  a 
student  be  permitted  to  elect  a  course  in  "The  Psychic  Life  of 
Micro-organisms  "  who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  difTer- 
entiate  between  an  amoeba  and  a  turtle's  ^^^'  Undue  pursuit  of 
special  branches  will  be  checked,  not  as  against  those  branches, 
but  because  for  full  development,  or  even  for  the  subsequent  pur- 
suit of  specialties,  other  things  are  essential.  As  similar  studies, 
chemistry  pursued  to  the  exclusion  of  physics,  or  physics  to  the 
exclusion  of  chemistry,  are  cases  to  the  point;  but  worse  is  the 
over  development  of  the  good  right  arm  because  it  is  strong,  while 
the  feeble  left  arm,  because  it  is  weak,  is  allowed  by  disuse  to 
wither  away  altogether.  Research  will  be  restrained  as  research, 
though,  of  course,  the  experimental  and  scientific  methods  will 
more  and  more  prevail  in  all  branches. 

Possibly  in  the  college  of  the  future  the  degree  of  A.  B.  will  be 
taken  at  the  end  of  three  years,  without  moving  the  line,  by  the 
aid  of  systematized  summer  schools,  or  sessions  all  the  year  round. 
It  might  also  become  possible  to  allow  the  student  who  goes  to  the 
university  to  leave  the  college  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  to 
receive  from  his  college  the  degree  in  another  year.  Indeed,  the 
substance  of  this  already  exists  at  Columbia,  for  instance,  and  in 
many  professional  schools  which  give  a  year's  credit  to  college  men. 

The  plan  of  university  extension  is  a  noble  one,  but  includes 
college  extension  as  well.  It  is  the  plain  but  often  neglected  duty 
of  every  institution  of  learning  to  set  its  light  upon  a  candlestick, 
and  not  under  a  bushel,  and  to  shine  upon  the  adjacent  commun- 
ity. The  comment  upon  the  rich  courses  established  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  however,  is,  "  Thus  far  all  the  students  are  chiefly 
from  the  ranks  of  college-bred  men." 

Edwin  y.  Bartlett, 
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The  French  divide  educational  institutions  into  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  superior.  For  convenience,  I  will  in  this  brief  paper 
adopt  this  division.  I  shall,  therefore,  call  primary,  all  schools 
below  the  college  preparatory  course  as  given  in  our  fitting  schools  ; 
secondary,  everything  including  such  a  course  and  the  usual  col- 
lege course ;  superior,  everything  extending  beyond  the  second- 
ary, but  subsequent  to  it  and  based  upon  it. 

A  university  properly  is  an  institution  where  persons  who  have 
passed  through  the  secondary  stage  of  training  can  continue  their 
studies  on  a  higher  plane,  with  greater  freedom  of  choice,  and 
greater  definiteness  of  aim.  The  university  rests  upon  the  sec- 
ondary schools  :  the  secondary  school  implies  the  university,  and 
is  largely  moulded  by  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  demands 
of  the  higher  institution. 

In  Germany,  the  land  of  universities  and  of  thorough  and  con- 
sistent educational  methods,  the  secondary  education  is  given  in 
gymnasia  and  real-gymnasia.  A  comparatively  small  number 
of  gymnasiasts  and  real-gymnasiasts  enter  the  universities ;  but 
none  enter  them  as  matriculates  who  have  not  passed  through  the 
one  or  the  other  class  of  preparatory  schools.  In  France,  the 
lycee  gives  the  secondary  education;  in  France,  also,  the  num- 
ber of  lyceens  who,  after  completing  the  lycee  course,  go  to  the 
university,  is  relatively  small.  In  Germany  and  in  France,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  students  in  secondary  schools  leave 
them  before  completing  the  full  course. 

Our  American  college  does  not  quite  correspond  to  either  the  gym- 
nasium or  the  lycee.  It  is  superior  to  them  both,  in  the  variety  of 
subjects  taught,  especially  in  the  sciences ;  but  it  is  less  thorough 
than  they  in  the  teaching  of  certain  subjects,  especially  the  lan- 
guages and  history.  It  attempts  to  do  some  of  the  work  that 
the  German  university  does,  but  attempts  it  under  marked  disad- 
vantages. As  a  rule,  the  American  college  boy  becomes  a  sopho- 
more at  the  age  the  gymnasiast  or  lyceen  applies  for  admission  to 
the  university. 

Unquestionably  there  is  in  our  land  a  pressing  demand  for 
university  instruction---for  universities  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use 
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the  term  in  this  paper.  Hundreds  of  American  students,  and  of 
the  best,  hasten  every  year  to  Germany  to  pursue  their  studies  in 
the  great  schools  there.  Probably  foreign  travel  and  the  novelty 
of  foreign  life  and  methods  may  with  many  have  considerable 
force  as  an  inducement  to  cross  the  Atlamic  in  pursuit  of  instruc- 
tion ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  these  young  men  go  abroad 
because  they  are  persuaded  that  they  can  do  better  for  themselves 
there  than  here. 

It  should  not  continue  to  be  so.  A  great  nation  like  ours  should 
contain  within  itself,  and  in  adequate  amount,  all  the  needed  appa- 
ratus for  the  highest  education  of  its  young  men  and  young 
women.  The  signs  are  not  wanting  that  it  will  before  long  be  so. 
Of  nominal  universities  we  have  long  had  a  superabundance  :  of 
late,  a  few  of  our  institutions  have  been  quietly  growing  into  real 
universities,  doing  university  work.  It  will  not  appear  invidious  to 
any  one  if  we  mention  Harvard  and  Johns  Hopkins  as  standing  fore- 
most among  these,  but  Yale,  Columbia,  Princeton,  and  Michigan  are 
following  closely.  One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  growth  of  the 
university  is,  and  will  for  a  time  continue  to  be,  the  overshad- 
owing presence  of  the  college  with  all  its  glorious  past,  and  the 
unwillingness  of  most  of  its  friends  to  concede  that  henceforth  it  is 
to  hold  but  a  secondary  place  in  our  educational  system. 

For  the  college  is  genuinely  American,  and  one  of  the  best 
products  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important  factors  of  American 
civilization.  So  many  of  our  great  men  were  college  bred  and 
nothing  more,  that  it  seems  both  ungrateful  and  arrogant  to  declare 
that  something  better  and  higher  is  needed  now  than  what  pro- 
duced such  glorious  results  in  the  past.  For  the  great  majority 
of  educated  Americans  a  college  education  must  remain  the  highest 
education,  and  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  the  culture  the  col- 
lege gives  is  on  the  whole  so  sound  and  so  rich. 

Most  of  the  colleges  of  the  country,  whose  position  or  condition 
forbids  their  becoming  universities,  must  accept  the  fact  that  they 
are  henceforth  to  assume  a  secondary  rank.  The  country  calls 
for  something  they  cannot  give.  But  their  work  remains  an  all- 
important  one ;  it  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  future  with  as  much 
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thoroughness  and  intelligence  as  it  has  been  done  in  the  past. 
The  college  will  continue  to  mould  for  fit  citizenship  by  far  the 
larger  share  of  our  chosen  youth. 

Just  here  a  word  on  a  matter  that  has  been  much  discussed  of 
late.  Can  the  time  of  college  graduation  be  advanced?  It  comes 
now  two  or  three  years  later  than  graduation  from  the  gymnasium, 
three  or  four  years  later  than  graduation  from  the  lycee.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  young 
men  who  aim  at  the  practice  of  medicine  or  law  will  choose,  even 
if  their  means  allow  it,  to  spend  twelve  years  in  securing  a  medi- 
cal or  legal  diploma,  when,  by  a  short  cut,  they  are  reasonably 
sure  to  obtain  it  in  less  than  half  the  time.  Under  our  form  of 
government  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  exact  that  every  student  of 
medicine  or  law  should  be  a  college  graduate,  but  certainly  it 
would  be  easier  to  induce  young  men  to  spend  three  years  in  col- 
lege, if  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  could  get  a  degree,  than  it  is 
now  to  induce  them  to  spend  four. 

Besides,   does   not  the  nation  lose  more  than  it  gains  by  this 

seemingly  unnecessary   postponement  of  the    time  when    young 

men  can  enter  fully,  or  at  least  suitably,  equipped  into  their  chosen 

work?    The  question  is   certainly  worth   considering.     It  does,  I 

know  well,  naturally  lead  to  other  questions, — to  this  among  others  : 

Can  the  college  course  be  at  all  diminished  in  length  or  quantity 

without  being  lessened  in  its  culture-giving  quality  ?   Can  changes 

or  exchanges  be  made  that  would  enable   a  bright,  ambitious,  or 

even  a  plodding  and  ambitious,  man  to  do  safely  and  well  in  three 

years  what  should  entitle  him  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  ?     I  think  the 

question  is  a  debatable  one.     It  is  Seing  debated  in  some  form  or 

other  throughout  the   civilized  world,   and  there   are  few  things 

more   certain  to   happen  within   a  short  time  than  is    a  decided 

change  in  this  matter.     But  the  discussion   of  details  would  lead 

us  too  far. 

Louis  Pollens, 
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The  typical  American  college  appears  equally  remarkable  for 
its  flexibility  and  for  its  fixity.  The  quadrennial  course  of  study, 
in  general  scope  and  characteristic,  has  become  so  thoroughly 
established,  and  its  eminence  so  uniformly  recognized,  that  we 
may,  with  not  a  little  confidence,  proplresy  that,  present  condi- 
tions existing,  it  is  destined  to  survive.  Our  college  structure,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  manifestly  free  rather  than  mechanical,  suscep- 
tible of  improvements,  seemingly  without  limit.  This  fact  suggests 
a  question  in  some  minds  whether  the  American  colleges,  in 
accord  with  the  prevailing  progress  of  the  day,  are  about  to 
expand  into  characters  essentially  new. 

The  distinction  between  college  and  university  should  be  care- 
fully regarded.  A  college  is  a  collection^  a  selected  portion;  a 
university  is  a  universal:  the  college,  namely,  offering  instruc- 
tion in  certain  branches ;  the  university  (proper),  in  all  branches. 
Conversely,  however,  the  college  aims  to  educate  all  persons  and 
the  entire  personality,  providing  the  necessary  general  requisites 
of  a  liberal  culture ;  while  the  university  seeks  to  aid  special 
attainments,  effectuating  learning,  indeed,  but  skill  rather  than 
culture.  The  college  would  ''  make  man,"  in  his  generic  charac- 
ter;  the  university,  in  some  particular  character. 

In  certain  respects  our  educational  institutions  are  still  inferior  to 
the  corresponding  institutions  of  Europe.  If  we  gain  superiority, 
it  will  be  through  holding  the  American  college.  The  university 
can  then  rise  to  its  true  mission.  In  fact,  a  university  will  only 
be  developed  to  its  best  by  exalting  the  college. 

Any  one  who  has  associated  for  a  length  of  time  with  students 
in  a  German  university  knows  well  that  the  graduate  of  the  gym- 
nasium has  usually  a  finer  discipline,  and,  in  certain  fields,  more 
critical  information,  than  our  college  graduate.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, has  the  advantage  of  a  breadth  not  usual  in  the  former.  Let 
the  existing  college  in  America  accomplish  what  it  should,  and, 
without  doubt,  we  shall  have  young  men  better  furnished  for  uni- 
versity work  than  in  Germany. 

I  recall  discussing,  some  twenty  years  ago,  with  Dr.  Jowett,  of 
Oxford,  the  comparative  value  of  our  A.  B.  and  the  A.  B.  of  the 
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English  universities.  The  Oxford  student  follows  special  lines. 
Dr.  Jowett  argued  that  we  taught  (or  attempted  to  teach)  too 
many  subjects.  He  was  somewhat  surprised,  however,  when  I 
made  known  the  results  of  even  three  months'  study  under  a  skilful 
instructor  in  botany  or  geolog}^.  It  is  still  my  firm  conviction  that 
our  bachelor  of  arts  ought  to  be  a  man  educated  better  than  the 
recipient  of  the  same  degree  even  at  Oxford ;  and  when,  as  at  Ox- 
ford, our  degrees  M.  D.,  LL.  B.,  and  B.  D.  must  be  successors  of 
A.  B.  or  A.  M.  (or  their  equivalent),  we  shall  have  reached  the 
day  that  already  begins  to  dawn. 

President  Eliot  urges,  in  defence  of  the  Harvard  faculty,  which 
recently  voted  to  reduce* the  college  course  one  ninth,  that  the 
average  age  of  graduation  (twenty-three  years)  is  too  great,  and 
compels  the  young  men  to  enter  the  professions  after  unnecessary 
time  and  expense — an  important  consideration  certainly,  if  in  all 
respects  true.  Is  it  possible  we  have  over-expanded  the  require- 
ments for  admission,  and  thus  over-exalted  the  college?  Let  us 
observe  :  The  youth  of  good  ability  may  complete  his  preparation 
at  eighteen,  take  his  collegiate  degree  at  twenty-two,  and  his  pro- 
fessional degree  at  twenty-five.  This  assuredly  is  none  too  late  to 
enter,  fully  equipped,  upon  one  of  the  learned  professions. 

Columbia  college  proposes  to  allow  students  to  enter  professional 
courses  at  the  close  of  the  junior  year,  conferring  the  usual  A.  B. 
(or  its  equivalent)  after  one  year's  study,  the  professional  work  for' 
that  period  taking  the  place  of  the  senior  year.  While  Columbia 
would  still  recognize  the  need  of  four  years'  collegiate  training  in 
order  to  secure  the  degree,  she  practically  decapitates  her  college 
course,  and  in  the  place  of  the  head  plants  the  feet  of  some  pro- 
fessional school,  making  the  college  course  a  kind  of  cephalopod. 
It  appears  from  the  report  of  President  Low  that  the  usual  age  at 
graduation  is  one  and  twenty.  The  new  regime  accordingly 
would  put  the  student  into  professional  training  at  twenty,  and 
complete  the  same  at  twenty-three — possibly  a  necessary  con- 
formity to  the  educational  tendency  of  a  great  business  centre. 
The  unreason  of  this  proceeding  appears  from  two  facts  :  (i)  That 
the  most  important  characteristic  subjects  in  the  college  occupy 
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the  seniors,  and  (2)  that  the  door  has  always  been  open  to  a  stu- 
dent who,  at  any  point  in  his  under-graduate  course,  felt  com- 
pelled to  enter  upon  business  pursuits  or  professional  study.  Is 
not  the  above  substitution  a  travesty  of  the  time-honored  bacca- 
laureate degree?  ^ 

What  shall  we  hold  up  before  the  youth  of  the  land  as  the  cult- 
ure, the  education  most  desirable  because  most  ennobling,  and, 
all  things  considered,  mosj  economical?  Surely  we  are  called 
upon  to  take  nulla  vestigia  retrorsum. 

In  my  alma  mater^  Michigan  University,  all  the  branches 
taught  in  the  collegiate  department  are  ostensibly  elective.  This 
supposed  advance  is  veritably  a  retrogression,  a  falling  back, 
namely,  into  the  custom  of  the  Scottish  universities.  Fortunately 
there  is  no  reduction  in  the  amount  which  entitles  to  a  degree. 
Indeed,  three  fourths  of  the  subjects  must  be  elected  in  order  to 
attain  A.  B.,  for  instance,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  a  specified  order;  but 
this  leaves  substantially  the  amount  of  bona  fide  elections  allowed 
at  Dartmouth.  The  advertisement  of  all  and  numerous  subjects 
as  elective  may  have  an  inviting  effect  upon  the  wayfaring  man. 
Which  would  be  the  better  procedure,  however,  for  example,  in 
modern  languages,  to  have  a  master  of  the  subject  choose  a  mas- 
terpiece, or  to  leave  the  student,  who  is  positively  incompetent  to 
form  a  correct  judgment,  to  decide  for  himself  between  a  dozen 
productions  of  greatly  variant  value  ? 

There  would  appear,  then,  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  Dart- 
mouth college,  not  striving  for  greater  numbers,  alive  to  all  better- 
ments consistent  with  her  highest  welfare,  unyielding  to  any  call 
to  abdicate,  should  not  bring  her  classes  forward  to  a  finely 
rounded  culture,  unsurpassed  in  the  institutions  of  similar  aim  in 
this  country  or  in  Europe. 

•  G.   Campbell. 
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THE  DESERTED  HOMESTEAD. 

By  the  lake  there  stands  a  homestead, 
Old  and  weather-worn  and  gray ; 

And  its  ancient  timbers  totter 
With  the  weakness  of  decay. 

'T  is  a  long  deserted  homestead, 
Empty  now  for  years  and  years, 

But  it  tells  a  various  story, — 
Tells  a  tale  of  hopes  and  fears. 

Tells  of  days  of  joy  and  gladness. 
Days  of  labor  and  of  care. 
^    Ofttimes  mirthful,  ofttimes  tearful. 
Is  the  story  written  there. 

By  that  window  sat  the  maiden, 

Looking,  listening  yet  again 
For  her  lover's  muffled  footfall 

In  the  grassy,  shaded  lane. 

From  that  window-sill,  the  candle, 
Flashing  forth  its  cheerful  light. 

Homeward  guided  father's  footsteps 
Through  the  dark  and  stormy  night. 

Here,  before  the  open  fireplace, 

Children  frolicked  day  by  day. 
There,  one  sad  September  morning, 

There  the  mother's  coffin  lay. 

One  by  one  the  children  scattered, — 

Mother,  father,  passed  away ; 
But  the  long  deserted  homestead 

Still  stands,  eloquent,  to-day. 

On  its  low  roof,  bent  and  broken. 
Still  the  moss-grown  shingles  cling ; 

And  the  trees,  across  its  threshold. 
Wavering  shadows  softly  fling. 


G.  C.  Smith. 
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THE  CHEST  OF  FATHER  RICARDO. 

A    LEGEND    OF    FLORIDA. 

*'  Heaven  bless  thee,  Father  Ricardo  I^  Praises  and  honor  be 
thine,  Father  Ricardo  !  " 

The  narrow  street  seemed  alive  with  the  name  of  Father  Ricar- 
do, shouted  by  soldiers  and  people  in  ringing  tones  that  had  first 
set  the  echoes  flying  in  Seville  and  Madrid,  and  the  south  wind, 
as  it  stole  half  frightened  by,  caught  it,  and  whispered  ''Father 
Ricardo  "  to  the  magnolias  as  it  caressed  them,  and  murmured 
"Father  Ricardo  "  to  the  roses  as  it  kissed  their  petals,  till  all 
Florida  seemed  to  be  saying  over  and  over  again  "  Father  Ricardo  \ 
Father  Ricardo  ! " 

But  Father  Ricardo,  with  no  thought  of  all  this  commotion, 
walked  slowly  along.  In  front  stalked  eight  troopers,  and  proud 
as  was  their  bearing,  it  was  no  prouder  than  Father  Ricardo's,  and 
behind  came  four  stout  fellows  bearing  a  great  chest,  and  broad 
as  were  their  shoulders,  they  were  no  broader  than  Father  Ricar- 
do's, covered  by  the  dull  black  gown  of  the  priest ;  and  then  came 
eight  other  troopers,  and  keen  as  was  their  glance,  it  was  no 
keener  than  Father  Ricardo's,  albeit  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  ground. 

Now  Father  Ricardo  had  come  from  far-away  Spain  to  grant 
to  the  people  of  Saint  Augustine  the  benefit  of  the  great  chest  of 
relics,  which,  gathered  from  every  cathedral  in  his  Most  Catholic 
Majesty's  dominions,  the  great  men  of  the  church  had  seen  fit  to 
dispatch,  for  a  brief  visit,  to  the  colonies  in  America.  All  this 
was  told  to  the  commander  of  the  troops  on  the  way  from  the  land- 
ing to  the  church,  but  the  father  was  sorry  to  add,  that  the  ship 
which  had  brought  him,  and  which  lay  with  the  yellow  and  red 
flag  of  Castile  and  Leon  floating  from  the  mast-head  on  the  waters 
of  the  harbor,  must  make  haste  and  get  away  the  next  day,  to  be 
in  time  for  various  important  matters  about  to  take  place  in  the 
South  American  ports. 

All  day  long  the  people  thronged  to  the  church,  making  peti- 
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tion  after  petition  before  the  chest  of  relics.  But  Father  Ricardo 
could  nowhere  be  seen,  and  the  people  whispered,  "  Doubtless 
he  too  is  praying,  hidden  away  by  himself." 

In  front  of  the  coquina  wall  of  the  governor's  house  (he  lived  in 
the  town  then,  and  had  not  yet  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  fort), 
as  the  sultry  day  was  putting  on  its  first  light  wraps  of  shadow 
against  the  coming  of  evening,  stood  a  young  man,  apparently 
absorbed  in  thought ;  but  had  it  not  .been  for  his  great  hat  and 
voluminous  cloak,  I  think- the  south  wind  might  have  again  whis- 
pered to  the  nodding  flowers,  "Father  Ricardo!  Father  Ricar- 
do I  "  Every  little  while  the  stranger  would  cast  a  quick  glance 
at  the  narrow  casement  opposite,  and  then  again  fold  his  figure 
closely  in  his  cloak.  Suddenly  he  walked  across  the  narrow  way. 
A  face,  fairer  than  any  imagined  by  Murillo,  was  framed  behind 
the  lattice  of  the  window,  a  piece  of  paper  was  thrown  up  to  the 
opening;  a  minute  or  two  passed,  and  another  came  fluttering 
down,  and  the  young  man  in  the  big  hat  and  cloak  sauntered 
carelessly  down  the  street,  humming  under  his  breath  a  snatch  of 
a  tune,  which  only  the  south  wind  heard,  and  when  it  sang  it  to 
the  flowers  none  understood,  save  a  fleur-de-lis  growing  down 
near  the  old  Huguenot  settlement. 

As  the  candles  were  being  lighted  that  evening  in  the  church. 
Father  Ricardo  came  and  said  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  guard, — 
"  Come  at  midnight  and  conduct  me  to  the  landing,  and  tell  the 
four  stout  fellows  who  bore  the  chest  this  morning  not  to  be  sur- 
prised if  it  seem  heavier  than  it  did  before,  for  the  relics,  from 
some  miraculous  reason,  always  grow  heavier  with  the  setting  of 
the  sun." 

At  midnight,  when  all  Florida  shone  white  and  silvery  in  the 
moonlight,  and  the  flowers  were  asleep,  and  the  breakers  were 
making  love  to  the  shore  by  throwing  millions  of  jewels  of  glitter- 
ing spray  toward  it,  the  lieutenant  and  Father  Ricardo,  and  the 
four  stout  fellows  carrying  the  chest,  went  down  to  the  landing ; 
and  the  bearers  said,  "  Wonderful  and  strange  is  the  chest,  for  its 
weight  is  ten-fold  what  it  was  in  the  morning."  The  chest  was 
placed  in  the  boat.  Father  Ricardo  followed,  the  sailors  gave  way. 
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and  the  skiff  went  racing  over  the  waves  to  the  ship.  Soon  the 
great  white  sails  were  unfurled,  and  the  stately  vessel  moved  away 
from  the  coast.  As  the  little  group  on  the  shore  watched  her,  one 
of  the  bearers  said,  rubbing  his  eyes,  "  Surely  this  moonlight  is 
dazzling  :  for  a  moment  I  thought  the  fla^  at  the  peak  was  white 
with  gold  spots,  instead  of  the  red  and  yellow  banner  of  Spain." 

Some  weeks  later  a  frigate  sailed  into  the  harbor  at  Toulon  that 
had  one  more  passenger  than  she  had  started  with,  a  young  and 
beautiful  lady,  who,  as  the  sailors  said,  was  the  daughter  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Saint  Augustine.  And  for  many  years  there  was  preserved 
as  a  most  treasured  heirloom  in  a  certain  chateau  in  France  a 
great  chest  that  the  children  said  had  belonged  to  an  ancestor  of 
theirs,  who  had  married  a  Spanish  lady  whom  he  had  first  met 
when  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Spain,  and  afterward  found  in  America, 
and  that  the  chest  was  somehow  mixed  up  with  their  story. 

M,  P,   T. 
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Most  likely  some  of  us  are  well  satisfied  with  what  we  are  and 
have,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  such  have  the  least  reason  for  their 
satisfaction.  For  the  most  part,  however,  we  feel  no  such  com- 
placency. We  are  not  satisfied  with  what  we  are,  we  are  not  con- 
tented with  what  we  have,  and  whether  our  contentment  and  satis- 
faction are  elements  of  grow^th  under  our  present  programme  of 
life  might  be  worth  our  while  to  consider. 

We  are  here  presumably  under  the  impression  that  from  know- 
ing more  we  can  do  more  and  ultimately  enjoy  more,  and  the  vis- 
tas of  unlived  years  are  filled  with  the  achievements  that  shall  be 
at  once  the  fruits  and  justification  of  our  efforts.  We  value  the 
w^ork  of  to-day  because  of  the  success  of  to-morrow,  for  that  is  our 
incentive.  We  plan  to  succeed,  to  make  something  of  ourselves, 
for  somehow  those  two  thoughts  are  linked  together  in  our  con- 
sciousness. To  succeed,  to  achieve,  to  conquer,  what  is  that  but 
to  make  something  of  ourselves  ?   Who  has  or  can  point  us  another 
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road  to  the  place  in  life  that  we  wish  to  fill?  The  listless,  sluggish 
life  is  a  failure  at  the  beginning ;  and  how  much  better  is  the  one 
of  forceful  endeavor  that  fails  in  the  end?  of  what  avail  the  effort 
that  does  not  succeed? 

Theoretically  man's  effort  in  itself  may  be  held  significant,  and 
a  halo  of  transcendent  glory  may  be  wreathed  around  all  honest 
toil,  but  somehow  in  actual  experience  this  glory  fails  to  material- 
ize, and  when  we  come  down  to  hard  facts,  we  find  that  the  yard- 
stick of  this  world  for  estimating  honors  and  rewards  is  graduated 
for  success  and  not  for  failure.  It  recognizes  no  inequalities  of 
talent  and  opportunit}^  or  of  strength  and  patronage  ;  but  whether 
it  be  honors  that  men  so  covet,  or  food  and  raiment  that  they  so 
need,  it  apportions  them  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  work  done 
and  done  successfully.  You  may  soften  and  alleviate  the  angular- 
ity of  that  fact  as  much  as  you  please,  since,  indeed,  it  is  likely  to 
jar  upon  one's  finer  sense  of  fitness,  but  if  experience  and  observa- 
tion teach  us  anything,  it  is,  that  all  the  things  that  men  most  need, 
most  covet,  and  most  persistently  seek,  are  the  fruits  of  conquest. 
We  know  that  the  world  has  used  that  standard  of  measurement  in 
the  past,  we  feel  the  spur  of  its  present  application,  and  if  we  need 
more  fact  to  dissipate  fancy,  we  have  it  right  here,  for  our  college 
conditions  its  ephemeral  honors  upon  the  quality  of  the  work  done, 
although,  like  the  world,  the  instructor  sometimes  makes  a  mis- 
take. 

Here,  too,  theory  versus  fact  is  brought  into  bold  contrast  in 
seeking  to  varnish  over  uncompromising  realities,  for  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  instructor  deprecates  the  idea  of  studying  for  marks, 
on  the  other,  he  does  not  forget  to  keep  them,  and  the  catalogue 
unblushingly  declares  that  those  same  marks  will  serve  as  the  basis 
for  the  future  dispensation  of  such  honors  as  the  college  has  to  give. 

Of  course  we  recognize  that  these  honors  are  intrinsically  value- 
less, but  no  sophistry  of  language  can  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
marking  system  is  here,  and  we  may  fairly  infer,  I  think,  that  it  is 
intended  to  stimulate  not  only  to  the  mastery  of  knowledge,  but 
also  to  the  mastery  of  men, — in  other  words,  it  puts  a  premium  on 
success. 
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Perhaps  you  see  defects  in  such  a  system,  but  it  is  simply  the 
reproduction  of  your  own  system  on  the  campus.  Your  methods 
are  brought  within  the  curriculum  of  study  ;  and  it  is  the  man  who 
gets  there, — no  matter  with  what  expense  to  himself,  no  matter  with 
what  motives,  no  matter  with  what  grace^nd  ease, — that  gets  the 
reward.  If  we  criticise  such  principles  here,  we  must  still  admit 
that  they  prevail  everywhere  throughout  the  enlightened  world, 
are  in  fact  an  integral  part  of  our  civilization.  The  world  fawns 
at  the  feet  of  the  successful  man,  like  a  spaniel  at  the  feet  of  his 
master.  It  has  always  been  deemed  great  to  conquer.  The  pages 
of  history  bristle  with  the  names  of  men  whose  resistless  ener- 
gies have  shaped  the  current  of  the  world's  progress. 

The  men  who  dominate  mankind  to-day  are  the  ones  who  move 
in  an  atmosphere  of  victory.  The  aristocracies  of  blood  and  wealth 
are  being  merged  in  these  times  in  the  one  based  on  achievement. 
To  be  strong,  energetic,  successful,  is  the  sure  passport  to  favor  and 
patronage,  and  so  far  as  this  life  is  concerned  you  may  as  well 
be  dead  as  unsuccessful.  Unquestionably  life  is  a  warfare  where 
every  foot  of  ground  must  be  hotly  contested,  except,  perhaps, 
the  last  six,  and  those  will  be  pinched  if  you  are  a  failure. 

There  is  an  element  of  right  in  this,  for  there  is  a  necessary  rela- 
tion between  the  needs  of  mankind  and  the  accomplishments  of 
mankind.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  other  way  of  solving  the 
problems  of  existence.  There  is  need  of  sustenance,  of  business, 
of  government,  of  knowledge,  and  of  teaching, — there  is  vital  need 
of  all  these  things,  and  yet  not  one  of  these  vital  elements  but 
depends  upon  and  is  the  fruit  of  successful  endeavor,  since  en- 
deavor of  itself  never  bears  such  fruit  as  these  unless  it  succeeds. 
We  may  even  admit  that  it  is  a  great  thing  to  recognize  and  alle- 
viate such  pressing  needs  as  beset  society,  and  therefore  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  the  world  has  come  to  identify  greatness  with  conquest. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  conquer  the  difficulties  that  affront  the  individ- 
ual and  those  that  affront  the  race. 

A  man  must  achieve  a  competence  to  live,  and  if  he  aspires  to 
distinction  he  will  still  keep  the  harness  of  activity  on,  so  that  a 
man  is  driven  into  this  channel  of  conquest  by  the  needs  of  life,  and 
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is  held  there  by  all  the  inducements  that  appeal  to  his  ambition 
and  pride. 

The  common  thing  now,  the  popular  thing,  is  to  seek  personal 
distinction  along  the  channel  of  necessity  and  of  general  advance- 
ment. The  cause  of  humanity  is  used  to  cloak  the  cause  of  the 
individual,  and  in  many  cases  even  the  cloak  is  wanting,  for  men 
have  only  to  perform,  and  their  motives  are  left  unquestioned. 
Unconsciously,  young  and  old  are  caught  in  this  current  of  self- 
centred  activity.  Every  particle  of  latent  pride  and  ambition  in 
the  man's  nature  is  roused  by  precept  and  example  :  the  laggards 
are  hounded,  the  leaders  are  cheered,  and  everywhere  appears  the 
sharpest  competition. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  conquer  :  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  It 
calls  for  persistence  and  courage.  It  enables  comfort  and  ad- 
vancement. It  is  the  legitimate  channel  for  man's  energy.  But 
to  do  great  things  does  not  make  great  men.  A  scurvy  little  mule 
may  draw  a  load  as  big  as  a  horse,  and  yet  be  no  less  a  mule. 
A  glorious  athlete  may  excel  upon  the  campus,  and  be  as  much  an 
ass  as  he  was  before,  perhaps  more.  The  scholar  may  congratu- 
late himself  upon  his  wisdom,  and  be  as  deficient  in  the  qualifica- 
tions of  manhood  as  the  paper  editions  of  general  knowledge, 
which  are  equally  useful  and  more  convenient. 

If  a  man,  with  his  endowments,  is  simply  an  agency  for  accom- 
plishing work,  then  to  do  great  things  is  the  true  badge  of  great- 
ness, but  if  he  is  agent  as  well  as  agency,  then  the  greatness  may 
or  may  not  accompany  an  achievement,  and  if  it  is  there,  it  will,  it 
must,  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  achievement  itself.  It  is  not  the 
dynamic  force  of  a  stream  that  measures  its  volume  or  depth,  for 
this  depends  on  other  causes  as  well ;  and  the  work  that  a  man  can 
do,  the  knowledge  he  can  acquire,  the  discoveries  and  inventions 
he  can  make,  are  no  true  measure  of  his  depth  and  fineness  as  a 
man,  since,  indeed,  the  thoughts  that  flow  from  his  mind  and  the 
deeds  that  emanate  from  his  hand  are  as  dependent  upon  purely 
physical  energy  as  the  flow  of  water  upon  its  fall. 

It  is  not  a  hard  thing  to  conquer.  We  may  rather  call  it  the  most 
natural  outlet  of  a  man's  energies.    It  takes  something  to  innervate 
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him  and  get  him  started,  but  once  in  motion,  with  necessity  behind 
him,  distinction  before  him,  and  with  swelling  pride  and  ambition 
within  him,  the  mere  force  of  the  ego  exerts  such  dynamic  power 
that  it  is  easier  to  keep  on  than  to  stop — vastly  easier  for  the  strong 
man  to  keep  on  under  the  spur  of  ambition  than  to  stop  ;  it  is  easier 
for  the  weak  one  to  keep  on,  even  though  he  forfeit  his  life  in  con- 
sequence. No  matter.  What  is  life,  if  we  can  only  win  this  race, 
secure  this  prize,  attain  this  distinction,  conquer  in  this  controversy? 
We  commend  and  applaud  such  indomitable  courage. 

Is  it  not  great  for  a  man  to  venture  life  and  limb  for  the  success 
of  his  purposes,  to  struggle  and  fight  and  resist  to  the  death?  You 
recall  the  words  that  Milton  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  archfiend, 
as  he  hurls  back  defiance  at  the  conquering  hosts  of  heaven,  words 
that  seem  almost  to  redeem  his  character,  but  they  redeem  it  by 
confirming  it :  ''What  though  \h^  field  be  lost,  all  is  not  lost :  the 
unconquerable  will  is  not  subdued."  The  greatness  of  the  ego, 
the  supremacy  of  the  will !  How  much  of  man's  greatness  in 
conquest  is  the  greatness  of  the  devil  in  defeat? 

We  need  not  look  far  for  examples  of  men  whose  reputation  for 
greatness  depends  upon  stubborn  persistence, — men  that  in  point  of 
achievement  may  justly  lay  claim  to  distinction,  but  whose  innate 
littleness  rises  in  a  horrid  stench  through  the  hellish  crater  of  wil- 
fulness. The  granite  boulder  that  ploughs  its  undeviating  course 
down  the  mountain  side  is  not  as  great  as  the  squirrel  that  leaps 
one  side  to  let  it  pass.  Unquestionably  there  are  times  when  such 
granite  immutability  is  needed,  and,  consequently,  is  indicative  of 
genuine  worth  ;  and,  as  surely,  uncompromising  warfare  along  some 
lines  of  life  calls  for  the  highest  type  of  greatness, — but  in  a  vast 
majority  of  the  cases  where  men  are  avowedly  following  such  lines 
they  are  seeking  simply  the  supremacy  of  self,  and  h^e  regard 
neither  for  things  nor  for  men.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  conquer,  but 
meanwhile  the  man  may  get  so  small,  that  his  success,  instead  of 
becoming  a  monument  of  glory,  is  rather  a  tombstone  for  man- 
hood. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  life  that  the  spirit  of  aggressive 
activity  does  not  reach,  and  if  it  does,  it  is  only  to  bring  chaos  and 
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misery  in  its  train.  There  is  much  that  a  man  ought  to  do,  more  that 
he  would  like  to  do,  but  there  are  some  things  that  defy  his  great- 
est energies  even  in  the  flower  of  his  strength  and  vigor.  He  may 
seek  truth,  but  he  is  baflied  by  the  absolute.  He  may  strive  for 
superiority,  but  some  one  goes  beyond  him.  He  may  devote  him- 
self simply  to  the  gratification  of  his  tastes  and  desires,  but  a  dozen 
new  ones  grow  on  the  old  stalk.  Under  favorable  conditions  he 
can  achieve  a  great  deal  along  these  lines,  but  even  conditions  are 
not  always  favorable,  and  what  is  entirely  possible  at  one  time  be- 
comes impossible  at  another.  The  elastic  band  of  strength,  that 
is  and  must  be  the  source  of  all  aggressive  effort,  maybe  stretched 
beyond  recovery.  The  nervous  system,  that  responds  to  the  fiery 
stimuli  of  pride  and  ambition  with  its  electric  charges  of  energy, 
may  fail  of  its  supply.  At  his  best,  man  is  limited,  and  at  his 
worst,  he  is  as  helpless  as  a  child.  His  greatest  strength  is  over- 
matched, his  least  cannot  support  itself.  But  his  pride  and  ambition, 
his  swelling  aspirations, — these  are  not  limited.  They  outstrip  all 
his  conquests,  aye,  they  would  outstrip  them  were  they  a  thousand 
times  what  they  are.  They  keep  him  in  a  state  of  ceaseless  fer- 
ment ;  they  make  his  life  feverish  rather  than  strong,  and  he  is 
hurried  along  the  channel  of  activity  under  their  restless  impetus. 
He  finds  temporary  forgetfulness  in  this  feverish  struggle.  It  is 
the  effort  to  escape  self,  more  than  the  desire  to  acquire,  that  incites 
him.  He  cares  nothing  for  truth  when  he  has  it,  but  casts  it  one 
side,  and  declares  it  is  the  pursuit  and  not  the  possession  that 
allures  him.  His  love  for  conquest  is  never  satisfied,  for  it  is  an 
appetite  that  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon. 

But  when  the  crash  comes,  as  come  it  must,  what  then?  There 
is  failure  in  each  individual  life.  We  are  finding  them  all  the 
while.  We  are  defeated  in  legitimate  efforts,  checkmated  in  what 
might  be  proper  objects  of  desire,  disappointed  in  the  deepest, 
strongest  hopes  of  our  natures.  We  are  stopped,  forced  back  upon 
ourselves,  whether  we  will  or  no,  with  all  the  fever  and  passion 
and  eager  ambition  shut  up  within  us  like  the  pent  up  forces  of  a 
volcano.  Achievement  offers  no  further  palliative  now,  for  failure 
and  defeat  are  the  dregs  of  her  own  potion.     The  man  has  been 
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escaping  himself  in  activity,  but  activity  has  ceased.  The  boiler 
can  stand  the  strain  while  the  wheels  go  round,  even  though  the 
fire  be  hot  and  the  steam  constantly  generating,  but  let  those  wheels 
stop,  and  there  is  danger,  for  the  toughest  iron  cannot  stand  the 
tension  unless  somehow  relieved.  And  is  it  any  wonder  that  men 
under  the  unrelieved  consuming  fierceness  of  baffled  hopes  and 
cankering  pride  go  mad  or  wrong,  when  the  wheels  of  their 
activities  are  temporarily  or  permanently  checked? 

Undoubtedly  there  are  genuine  trials,  genuine  suffering,  genuine 
sorrow  in  this  world.  We  need  not  discount  on  anything  that's 
genuine.  But  nine  tenths  of  all  the  anxiety  and  wretchedness  of 
mankind  is  directly  the  result  of  baffled  pride  and  ambition,  the 
result  of  what  the  man  cannot  help.  Is  there  no  way  of  escaping 
this  demon  of  unrest,  this  hydra-headed  monster  whose  breath  is 
laden  with  anarchy  and  confusion? 

The  river  races  down  the  mountain  slope,  overleaps  dams  and 
water-wheels  in  noisy  merriment^  energizes  great  factories,  and 
tears  away  embankments,  as  though  its  power  were  resistless  and 
eternal.  But  when  it  meets  its  match  and  opposes  its  strength  to 
one  greater  than  its  own,  it  comes  to  rest  so  quickly  and  entirely, 
that  you  would  never  suspect  there  was  any  relation  between  the 
peaceful  lake  that  lies  engirdled  by  surrounding  hills  and  the  re- 
sistless torrent  that  supplies  it.  But  the  power  is  all  there,  simply 
biding  its  time  till  the  channel  shall  again  appear,  or  if,  indeed,  the 
confines  of  old  ocean  have  been  reached,  the  greatest  marvel  of  all 
appears,  for  the  water  that  seems  deprived  of  all  strength  rises  even 
then  superior  to  all  its  barriers,  and  is  wafted  insensibly  back  to 
its  source. 

Is  it  possible  for  man  to  find  such  stable  equilibrium  in  himself 
that  he  shall  know  how  to  yield  as  well  as  to  conquer?  After  a  man 
has  felt  the  fever,  can  he  feel  the  calm?  Can  he  possess  himself 
in  patience  in  the  face  of  temporary  obstacles,  or,  if  eternal  barriers 
to  his  strength  have  been  reached,  can  he,  like  the  waters  of  the 
deep,  rise  above  them  on  the  wings  of  submission  ?  If  any  man 
can  learn  how  that  is  done,  he  will  have  learned  how  to  live,  for 
life  cannot  be  all  conquest,  but  sometimes  it  must  be  all  submis- 
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sion — submission  that  is  not  cowardice,  submission  that  is  not  stoi- 
cism, submission  that  is  born  of  the  recognition  that  a  man  in  and 
of  himself  is  superior  to  and  independent  of  all  external  conditions 
whatsoever  ;  and  submission  like  that* is  divine. 

B.  S.  Oilman . 
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'*  Have  mercy!  Spare  me  this  disgrace!  I  am  the  dauphin! 
I  am  your  king  ! "  Thus  pleading,  a  young  lad  was  kneeling  at 
the  feet  of  a  gold-adorned  officer.  The  officer,  the  colonel  of  the 
post,  was  surrounded  by  his  lieutenants ;  and  before  him  was 
drawn  up  the  soldiery  of  the  garrison  to  witness  the  punishment  of 
a  poor  drummer-boy,  who  was  about  to  be  whipped  for  some  slight 
misdemeanor.  The  lad  had  broken  from  his  guard,  and  had 
thrown  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  commanding  officer,  crying,  "  I 
am  your  king  ! "  There  was  a  pause,  and  a  murmur  passed  through 
the  ranks,  and  a  whisper,  stifled  yet  audible,  was  heard,  *'The 
king  ?  Our  prince  ?  "  Even  the  spectators  at  the  edge  of  the  pa- 
rade ground  hear  it,  and  a  growing  murmur  is  heard  from  the 
crowd  and  from  the  soldiers,  and  they  seem  as  if  about  to  rush  to 
the  aid  of  their  supposed  prince. 

A  skeptical  look  appeared  for  a  moment  on  the  officer's  face,  then 
he  ordered  the  lad  to  be  removed  and  to  be  held  for  examination. 
For  the  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  populace  would  assume  a 
dangerous  turn  if  the  punishment  were  now  inflicted  on  the  boy. 
The  crowd  dispersed  as  the  boy  was  led  away,  and  many  a  face 
was  gloomy  and  foreboding  as  its  owner  proceeded  homeward. 

v(:  yf:  v^  y^  y^  ^  ^ 

The  tent  of  the  commanding  officer  presented  an  unusually  busy 
appearance  for  the  midnight  hour,  but  an  aflair  was  being  carried 
on  that  was  not  intended  for  the  eyes  and  ears  of  common  people. 
Within  the  tent  was  seated  the  commander  and  his  staff",  and  by 
the  dim  light  which  a  few  candles  shed  might  be  seen  the  same 
lad,  who,  in  the  afternoon,  was  begging  for  deliverance  from  pun- 
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ishment.  The  defence  of  the  young  drummer  was  as  follows  :  **  I 
am  the  son  of  Louis  XVI,  king  of  France,  and  I  have  kept  this  a 
secret  from  the  fear  of  death,  and  now  I  divulge  it* only  to  escape 
humiliation  and  disgrace."  The  colonel  was  struck  with  the  ap- 
pearance and  the  bearing  of  the  youth,  and  ordered  that  he  be 
immediately  conveyed  under  guard  to  the  camp  of  Napoleon. 


Again  the  boy  is  on  trial,  this  time  under  the  piercing  eyes  of 
the  great  Napoleon.  And  again  the  boy  asserts  that  he  is  the  king 
of  France,  and  he  briefly  relates  his  story:  "I  am  the  dauphin! 
True  !  I  was  confined  in  the  Temple,  but  Simon,  my  keeper,  a 
harsh  master  though  he  was,  took  compassion  on  me,  and  secured 
my  deliverance  by  announcing  my  death,  and  substituting  for  my 
body  the  body  of  another.  After  much  wandering  I  entered  the 
Army  of  the  Republic,  thus  hoping  to  regain  my  lost  position 
through  the  power  and  the  aid  of  the  soldiers.  And  I  declared  my 
identity  only  to  escape  a  humiliating  punishment.  Now  I  beg  and 
implore  the  protection  of  the  great  Napoleon,  for  his  rightful  sov- 
ereign, Louis  XVII,  of  France." 

Many  present  claimed  to  see  a  resemblance  between  the  lad  and 
the  lost  prince,  and  the  same  scar  is  found  on  his  shoulder  that  is 
known  to  have  been  on  the  shoulder  of  the  prince.  By  order  of 
the  consul  Napoleon,  the  lad  is  conveyed  to  Paris,  but  although 
he  arrived  there  safely  and  unharmed,  the  boy  is  never  seen 
again  by  the  people  of  France. 


In  the  wilderness  of  the  great,  then  unknown.  West  of  the  United 
States,  an  aged  missionary  lies  dying,  and  around  his  bed  are 
standing  many  of  his  dusky  converts.  At  the  head  of  the  bed 
stand  two  of  his  fellow-missionaries,  listening  to  catch  the  dying 
man's  last  words,  and  with  wondering  surprise  they  hear  him 
whisper,   "Then  it  is  true,  I  am  the  king  of  France  I  " 

W.  H,  Rollins, 


The  Chair. 


The  University  Extension  movement  seems  to  be  assuming 
tangible  and  practicable  forms,  especially  in  New  York.  The 
Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York  have  given  the  question 
of  greater  educational  opportunities  for  the  people  at  large  careful 
attention  for  some  time  past,  and  have  consulted  with  the  promi- 
nent educators  of  the  state  in  regard  to  it.  To  get  suggestions,  a 
prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  has  been  offered  for  the  best  article 
setting  forth  the  needs  of  university  extension,  and  outlining  a  plan 
for  its  application.  Articles  must  be  sent  in  before  July  i.  A 
committee  has  also  been  appointed  by  the  Regents  to  take  this 
matter  especially  in  hand,  and  put  into  execution  such  plans  as 
may  be  devised.  Such  action  as  this,  and  the  interest  that  has 
attached  to  it,  show  how  widespread  has  come  to  be  the  feeling 
that  higher  forms  of  education  are  not  for  the  fraction  of  a  per 
cent,  of  our  people  who  now  enjoy  them,  but  for  all,  rich  and 
poor,  toilers  as  well  as  those  of  leisure,  old  and  young.  The 
character  and  experience  of  the  men  who  have  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  this  work  and  a  purpose  to  carry  it  forward  are  an  assurance 
of  ultimate  success  for  it. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  movement.  Presidents 
Dwight,  Patten,  and  Low  were  present,  and  spoke  warmly  of  it. 
President  Dwight,  speaking  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
under  university  extension,  that  of  standard  and  efficiency,  said 
that  the  work  proposed  is  to  be  done  in  accordance  with  university 
standards,  and  will  be  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  univer- 
sity teachers,  so  that  its  quality  will  be  assured,  and  the  dignity 
and  thoroughness  9f  its  methods  will  be  carefully  preserved. 
President  Patten  said  that  the  movement  will  react  favorably  on 
university  teaching  by  freeing  teachers  from  the  rigidity  of  aca- 
demic methods  and  expression.     President  Low  announced  at  that 
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time  that  the  plan  of  extension  would  be  put  in  operation  in  New 
York  directly.  A  number  of  courses  of  lectures  on  archaeology, 
astronomy,  English,  German,  philology,  philosophy,  physics, 
political  science,  and  psychology  will  be  given.  The  lecturers 
include  professors  of  Princeton,  Yale,  Harvard,  and  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  Here,  certainly,  is  a  splendid  opportu- 
nity for  the  people  of  that  city  who  aspire  to  high  forms  of  educa- 
tion, but  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  usual  university  or  college 
course.  The  best  possible  substitute  for  it  seems  here  to  be  given 
them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  similar  courses  will  be 
opened  in  other  cities.  So  long  as  university  extension  aids  the 
great  number  of  those  whom  circumstances  of  one  kind  or  another 
keep  from  pursuing  the  higher  courses  of  study,  it  will  be  accom- 
plishing a  great  good ;  but  so  soon  as  any  who  have  the  larger 
opportunities  within  their  reach  are  induced  to  turn  from  them 
because  of  this  substitute,  then  will  an  element  of  evil  enter  into 
the  question.  It  is,  of  course,  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  leaders 
in  university  extension  to  have  this  movement  supplant  in  any  way 
the  work  of  the  university  itself,  but  only  supplement  its  work  in 
so  far  as  it  is  unable  to  help  directly  the  multitudes  without  its 
walls. 

University  extension  has  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  college  that 
is  located  in  a  small  town.  No  opportunities  are  offered  in  such  a 
place  to  turn  to  popular  use  the  "unused  teaching  force  "  said  to  be 
found  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  But  all  college  men  ought 
to  take  an  interest  in  any  plan  for  extending  the  privileges  of  edu- 
cation and  culture  to  those  less  favored  than  they  have  been. 
Every  man  going  out  from  the  college  must,  or  ought  to,  feel  a 
sense  of  indebtedness  that  can  be  paid  only  by  efforts  to  give  in 
some  way  to  the  less  favored  among  whom  his  lot  may  be  cast 
some  of  the  blessings  that  he  has  been  enjoying.  Many  a  man 
goes  forth  with  a  firm  determination  to  liquidate  that  indebtedness, 
but  the  way  to  do  it  is  a  problem  too  intricate  for  him  to  solve.  He 
desires  to  do  some  great  thing,  and  finding  it  too  great  for  his 
resources,  falls  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  self-seekers.     Another 
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enters,  like  the  former,  what  we  may  call  a  selfish  vocation,  and 
in  it  and  through  it  helps  his  fellow-men.  It  is  the  secret  of  such  a 
life  that^a  majority  of  college  men  would  know.  One  or  two  foun- 
dation stones  easily  may  be  discerned.  There  must  be  a  never 
failing  unselfishness,  or  thoughtfulness  of  others,  and  great  tact 
and  discretion.  If  the  philanthropic  spirit  is  within  a  man,  he  is 
sure  to  show  it  in  some  way,  but  the  paramount  problem  with  him 
is,  in  what  lines  of  activity  to  direct  this  spirit.  This  each  man 
may  best  decide  for  himself,  of  course,  considering  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  place  in  which  he  is.  A  noble  life  fer  se  is  a  constant 
inspiration  to  those  who  come  in  contact  with  it ;  but  of  all  fields 
for  active  endeavor  on  behalf  of  one's  associates,  the  educational 
is  the  broadest,  and  usually  may  be  tilled  with  the  best  results. 

The  people  of  the  average  town  need  and  desire  better  privi- 
leges for  self-culture.  Often  the  school  authorities  need  sugges- 
tions, and  the  pupils  accomplish  but  little  for  want  of  some  one  to 
arouse  enthusiasm.  For  a  town  of  this  description,  a  college  stu- 
dent, while  passing  his  vacations  in  it,  can  do  much  if  he  goes 
about  it  with  the  right  spirit,  and  a  young  graduate,  or,  better,  two 
or  three  united  in  a  common  purpose,  can  fairly  revolutionize  the 
whole  from  centre  to  circumference.  To  note  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  :  Every  town  of  any  size  ought  to  have  a  circulating 
library  and  a  free  reading-room ;  but  in  all  probability  a  safe 
majority  of  our  towns  have  neither,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
one  inaugurates  a  movement  to  secure  them.  A  young  college 
man  can  usually  command  just  the  confidence  needed  to  put  such 
a  scheme  through.  A  suggestion  in  the  last  number  of  one  of  the 
larger  monthlies  is  pertinent  here.  It  is,  that  in  towns  which  have 
no  building  or  quarters  exclusively  devoted  to  library  and  reading- 
rooms,  a  school-room  be  opened  evenings,  and  made  as  comfort- 
able as  possible  without  lessening  its  adaptability  to  the  school- 
work,  and  furnished  with  papers  and  magazines.  Book  cases 
containing  quite  a  library  could  also  be  set  along  some  of  the 
walls  and  take  but  little  room.  This  is  certainly  making  good  use 
of  a  room  intended  for  educational  purposes.  Here  is  university 
extension,  or  school  extension,  on  a  small  scale  and  simplified. 
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Helping  to  start  libraries,  then,  is  an  illustration  of  the  score  or  so 
of  ways  in  which  the  young  college  man  may  operate  to  pay  off 
his  indebtedness,  and  aid  in  the  great  movement  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  learning  and  culture  among  all  classes,  which  has  its  cul- 
mination in  university  extension. 


*' Cooperative  games  must  take  the  place  of  competitive  sports, 
for  the  young,  while  the  mature  should  unite  in  combining  fun 
with  helpfulness.  Models  of  the  latter  method  are  still  found  in. 
primitive  districts,  where  the  house-raising,  the  quilting  bee,  and 
the  corn-husking  furnish  enjoyment  with  usefulness.  If,  instead 
of  spending  an  afternoon  batting  a  ball  and  trampling  the  sod 
bare,  men  would  unite  to  lay  out  walks  in  a  park,  or  to  secure  vil-^ 
lage  improvements,  they  might  get  exercise  for  a  worthy  end,  and 
cultivate  only  friendly  emotions."  The  above  is  taken  from  the 
Nationalist,  and  is  Mr.  Bellamy's  latest.  He  ought  to  be  warned 
at  once  that  if  he  goes  on  in  any  such  fashion  as  the  above,  there 
soon  will  be  not  a  ghost  of  a  show  for  him  and  his  schemes.  The 
rising  generation  won't  stand  any  such  reforms  as  that:  it's  going 
too  far.  All  will  recognize  it  at  once  as  a  home  thrust  at  the 
heart  of  our  national  life,  a  blow  at  the  tap-root  of  our  American 
civilization.  A  few  intend  to  play  our  national  game,  and  the  rest 
of  us  to  sit  on  the  fence  and  see  them,  for  all  laying  out  walks  in 
parks  that  are  more  in  a  state  of  nature  without  them,  or  securing 
village  improvements  that  ought  to  "be  attended  to  by  the  select- 
men.    No,  no  ;  this  is  too  Utopian,  far  too  Utopian  ! 


An  apology  is  needed  for  the  tardiness  of  the  last  number  of  the 
Lit.,  which  was  belated  by  the  going  astray  in  the  mails  of  one 
of  our  departments.  The  lateness  of  that  issue  also  makes  this 
behind  time. 


The  Hon.  George  Fred.  Williams  '72  will  lecture  in  the  Alumni 
Course,  May  2,  on ''The  Tariff." 


By  THE  Way. 


One  pursuing  a  course  in  English  Literature  can  scarcely  find  a 
more  entertaining  volume  than  "Percy's  Reliques,"  a  book  con- 
taining most  of  the  best  examples  of  early  English  and  Scotch 
minstrelsy.  No  active  or  comprehensive  mind  can  forbear  some 
attention  to  the  reliques  of  antiquity  :  it  is  prompted  by  natural 
curiosity  to  survey  the  progress  of  life  and  manners,  and  to  inquire 
by  what  gradations  barbarity  was  civilized,  grossness  refined,  and 
ignorance  instructed  ;  but  this  curiosity  must  be  stronger  in  those 
who  can  remark  in  every  period  the  influence  of  some  great 
progenitor,  and  who  still  feel  in  their  effects  the  transactions 
and  events  of  distant  centuries.  By  such  bards  as  those  of  old, 
who  sung  their  rude  war  songs  around  the  campfire,  or  strains  of 
love  beneath  the  latticed  window  of  some  lady  fair,  was  the  infancy 
of  genius  nurtured  and  advanced ;  by  such  were  the  minds  of 
unlettered  warriors  softened  and  enlarged ;  by  such  was  the  mem- 
ory of  illustrious  actions  preserved  and  propagated. 

In  this  volume  the  reader  is  presented  with  select  remains  of  our 
ancient  English  bards  and  minstrels,  an  order  of  men  who  were 
greatly  respected  by  our  ancestors,  and  contributed  to  soften  the 
roughness  of  a  martial  and  unlettered  people  by  their  songs  and 
their  music.  They  are  arranged  chiefly  in  order  of  time,  and 
show  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  English  language  and  poetry 
from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  present.  With  the  ballad  of 
Chevy  Chase  every  one  is  familiar  :  with  the  story  of  Robin  Hood, 
it  forms  one  of  the  earliest  memories  of  our  childhood.  But  to 
even  mention  the  names  of  these  old  ballads  would  require  too 
much  space,  and  to  quote  from  them  and  make  any  attempt  at  criti- 
cism or  explanation  is  out  of  the  question.  But  let  us  look  at  some 
of  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  they  were  writ- 
ten.    The  minstrels  seem  to  have  been  the  genuine  successors  of 
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the  ancient  bards,  who,  under  different  names,  were  admired  and 
revered  from  the  earliest  ages  among  the  people  of  Gaul,  Britain^ 
Ireland,  and  the  North,  and,  indeed,  by  almost  all  the  first  inhab- 
itants of  Europe,  whether  of  Celtic  or  Gothic  race;  but  by  none 
more  than  by  our  own  Teutonic  ancestors,  particularly  by  all  the 
Danish  tribes.  Among  these  they  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
oi  Scalds^  a  word  which  denotes  "smoothers  and  polishers  of  lan- 
guage." Their  skill  was  considered  as  something  divine,  and 
attributed  to  Odin,  the  father  of  their  gods.  In  a  word,  poets  and 
their  arts  were  held  among  them  in  that  rude  admiration  which  is 
ever  shown  by  an  ignorant  people  to  such  as  excel  them  in  intel- 
lectual accomplishments. 

The  minstrels  continued  a  distinct  order  of  men  for  many  ages 
after  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  got  their  livelihood  by  singing 
verses  to  the  harp  at  the  houses  of  the  great.  The  story  of  the 
great  King  Alfred  in  disguise  in  the  Danish  camp,  and  that  of 
the  discovery  of  the  prison  of  Richard  I  by  a  minstrel,  are  both 
familiar. 

History  abounds  in  examples  of  services  performed  by  minstrels, 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  in  many  respects  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  heralds;  and  the  king  of  the  minstrels,  like  the  king- 
at-arms,  was,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  an  usual  offi- 
cer in  the  courts  of  princes. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  John  of  Gaunt,  we  are  told,  erected 
a  court  of  minstrels,  with  legal  jurisdiction  and  full  power  to  re- 
ceive suit  and  service  from  the  men  of  this  profession  within  five 
neighboring  counties,  and  to  enact  laws  and  determine  their  con- 
troversies. For  this  they  had  a  charter  by  which  they  were 
empowered  to  appoint  a  king  of  minstrels,  with  four  officers  to 
preside  over  them,  who  were  elected  every  year  with  great  cere- 
mony. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV  was  formed  a  fraternity  or  perpetual 
guild,  empowered  to  admit  brothers  and  sisters  into  said  guild,  and 
to  examine  the  pretensions  of  all  such  as  affect  to  exercise  the  min- 
strel profession  ;  and  to  regulate,  govern,  and  punish  them  through- 
out the  realm.     The  name   of  minstrel  seems,  however,  to  have 
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been  gradually  appropriated  to  the  musician  only,  especially  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  yet  we  occasionally  meet  the  term 
in  its  more  enlarged  meaning,  as  including  the  singer,  if  not  the 
composer,  of  heroic  or  popular  rhymes.  But  although  we  find 
here  that  the  minstrels  had  lost  much  of  their  dignity,  and  were 
sinking  into  contempt  and  neglect,  yet  that  they  sustained  a  char- 
acter far  superior  to  anything  we  can  conceive  at  present  of  the 
singers  of  old  ballads  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  represen- 
tation :  "When  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  at  Killingworth 
castle  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  1575,  among  the  many  devices 
and  pageants  which  were  contrived  for  her  entertainment,  one  of 
the  personages  introduced  was  that  of  an  ancient  minstrel."  Then 
follows  a  minute  and  elaborate  description  by  a  writer  who  was 
present  at  the  entertainment.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  this  class  of  men  had  lost  all  credit,  and  were  sunk  so  low 
in  public  opinion  that  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  Elizabeth  a  stat- 
ute was  passed  by  which  "minstrels  wandering  abroad "  were 
included  among  '*  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,"  and 
were  adjudged  to  be  punished  as  such.  This  act  seems  to  have 
put  an  end  to  the  profession. 


They  passed  away  to  give  place  to  a  different  class  of  poets. 
No  age  has  been  so  productive  of  poetry  as  that  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  It  has  been  said  by  one  writer  that  nearly  one  hun- 
dred names  of  poets  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  might  be 
enumerated,  besides  many  that  have  left  no  memorial  except  their 
songs.  This,  however,  was  but  a  moderate  computation.  Yet 
in  the  entire  bulk  of  poetry,  England  could  not,  perhaps,  bear 
comparison  with  Spain  or  France,  to  say  nothing  of  Italy.  She 
had  come,  in  fact,  much  later  to  cultivate  poetry  as  a  general 
accomplishment.  And  consequently  we  find  much  less  of  the 
mechanism  of  style  than  in  the  contemporaneous  verse  of  other 
languages.  The  English  sonneteers  deal  less  in  customary  epi- 
thets and  conventional  modes  of  expression.  Every  thought  was 
to  be  worked  out  in   new  terms,  since  the  scanty  precedents  of 
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earlier  versifiers  did  not  supply  them.  This  was  evidently  the 
cause  of  many  blemishes  in  the  Elizabethan  poetry, — of  much  that 
was  false  in  taste,  much  that  was  either  too  harsh  and  extravagant, 
or  too  humble,  and  of  more  that  was  so  obscure  as  to  defy  all  inter- 
pretation. But  it  saved  also  that  monotonous  equability  that  often 
wearies  us  in  more  polished  poetry.  There  is  more  pleasure, 
more  sense  of  sympathy  with  another  mind,  in  the  perusal  even  of 
Gascoigne  or  Edwards,  than  in  that  of  many  French  and  Italian 
versifiers  whom  their  contemporaries  extolled.  This  is  all  that 
can  justly  be  said  in  their  favor,  for  any  comparison  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan poetry,  save  Spenser's  alone,  with  that  of  the  nineteenth 
century  would  show  an  extravagant  predilection  for  the  mere 
name  or  dress  of  antiquity. 


Thistle-Down 


FROM   TRAUMBILDER. 

Ah  !  know  you  still  that  old  weird  song, 
That  thrilled  you  through  so  fierce  and  long, 

And  with  your  sad  heart  strove  ? 
Angels  call  it  joy  supernal. 
Devils  call  it  woe  infernal, 

Mortals  call  it  love. 


IN   SPAIN. 

Manuel,  Manuel,  tell  me  true, 

With  your  coat  of  crimson  and  cloak  of  blue. 

Have  you  seen  any  maidens  fair  as  me 

In  all  your  wanderings  over  the  sea  ? 

No,  all  the  maidens  over  the  sea 
Are  ugly  and  wrinkled  compared  with  thee. 
Then,  Manuel,  cease  from  battle  and  strife, 
And  come  to  Machiel  and  I  '11  be  your  wife. 

No,  though  all  the  maidens  over  the  sea 
Are  ugly  and  wrinkled  compared  with  thee, 
Yet  now  I  am  riding  with  might  and  main 
To  my  wife,  who  is  fairest  of  all  in  Spain. 


Heine. 


M.  P.  t: 


Crayon   Bleu. 


I 


If  knowledge  be  pursued  with  a  reference  to  particular  objects,  the  attainments  of  the 
student  will  be  imbued  with  the  character  of  his  ends. — Marsh. 

Talks  with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  by  Charles  J.  Woodbury.  New  York:  The  Baker- 
Taylor  Co. 

In  July,  1838,  INlr.  Emerson  addressed  the  literary  societies  in  Dartmouth  on  "  Literary- 
Ethics."  This  was  one  of  a  great  number  of  similar  addresses  delivered  by  him  before 
college  students  all  over  our  land  between  1837  and  1879.  He  was  an  especial  friend  of 
young  men,  and  rejoiced  to  meet  and  help  them.  He  once  said,  "  My  special  parish  is 
young  men  inquiring  their  way  of  life."  And  to  Carlyle, — "As  usual  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  I,  incorrigible  spouting  Yankee,  am  writing  an  oration  to  deliver  to  the  boys  in  one 
of  the  little  country  colleges  nine  days  hence.  You  will  say  I  do  not  deserve  the  help  of 
any  Muse.  Oh,  if  you  knew  how  natural  it  is  to  me  to  run  in  these  places !  Besides,  I 
always  am  lured  on  by  the  hope  of  saying  something  that  will  stick  by  the  good  boys."  It 
was  when  Mr.  Emerson  was  on  such  a  visit  as  this  to  Williams  college,  in  the  autumn  of 
1865,  that  Mr.  Woodbury,  then  a  student  there,  first  met  him,  and  an  intimacy  grew  up 
between  philosopher  and  student  that  lasted  several  years.  The  latter  carefully  noted 
down  the  words  and  impressions  of  the  former,  and  from  these  notes,  after  these  years,  he 
has  arranged  this  interesting  and  very  helpful  little  volume.  He  shares  in  this  way  with 
*'  the  youth  of  the  land  who  aspire  "  some  of  the  treasures  gained  from  so  marked  privi- 
lege. And  what  a  privilege  it  was  !  To  sit  by  the  great  Emerson,  or  walk  through  the 
fields  with  him,  and  listen  as  he  spoke  familiarly  of  books  and  of  great  minds,  or  of  the 
flowers,  the  rocks,  the  trees,  of  nature  and  her  laws,  of  men,  their  hopes  and  successes. 
He  could  purge  the  aspirations  of  youth,  and  make  them  worthy.  One  could  not  encounter 
such  a  strong  and  noble  personality  without  being  raised  up  by  it  into  a  newness  of  life. 
Life  seemed  of  more  value,  and  the  coming  years  filled  with  transcendent  opportunities  as 
he  spoke.  The  author  felt  all  this,  and  we,  through  his  efforts,  feel  the  same  in  a  degree 
as  we  read  these  pages.  Emerson's  inconsistencies  troubled  his  young  friend,  as  they 
have  troubled  older  heads,  but  he  treasured  all  in  his  heart,  and,  discussing  them  here, 
attributes  all  to  "  the  boy's  stupidity."  In  the  last  three  chapters  of  the  eight  in  which 
the  matter  is  arranged,  the  author  gives  his  estimate  of  Emerson  as  a  man,  a  philosopher, 
and  a  poet,  and  he  writes  the  judgments  of  maturer  years  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
younger  days,  when  he  received  many  of  the  impressions  upon  which  he  now  relies.  The 
spirit  of  enthusiastic  devotion  that  pervades  the  whole,  while  not  the  spirit  of  a  reliable 
critic,  gives  life  to  the  book  that  the  author  does  not  pretend  is  a  critique.  This  would  be 
an  admirable  preliminary  to  the  study  of  Emerson's  works.  The  book  is  tastefully  gotten 
up  and  has  a  photogravure  likeness  of  Mr.  Emerson  as  frontispiece. 

Pericles,  and  the  Golden  Age  of  Athens,  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Baliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 

This  is  one  of  "  Heroes  of  the  Nations,"  a  series  of  biographical  studies  of  the  lives  and 
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times  of  a  number  of  representative  historical  characters,  among  which  are  "  Nelson,  and  the 
Naval  Supremacy  of  England,"  "Alexander  the  Great,"  "William  of  Orange,"  "Charlemagne," 
"  Theodoric  the  Goth,"  and  others.  The  plan  of  historical  study  through  the  medium  of  biog- 
raphy, which  forms  the  basis  of  this  series,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  Certainly  there 
is  no  more  interesting  way  to  study  the  history  of  the  past,  and  probably  no  method  gives 
us  better  historical  coriceptions.  The  lives  of  typical  characters,  accompanied  by  pictures  of 
the  national  conditions  which  surrounded  them,  are  here  presented  by  writers  who  are 
recognized  authorities  on  their  several  subjects.  "  Pericles,  and  the  Golden  Age  of 
Athens  "  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  traces  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  empire  and 
the  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  the  second  gives  an  account  of  the  government,  art, 
literature,  society,  and  manners  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles.  The  author's  opinion 
of  the  character  and  work  of  the  great  Athenian  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  Grote  and 
Curtius.  He  attributes  the  greatness  of  Pericles  not  so  much  to  his  statesmanship  as  to 
the  ideals  that  he  cherished, — ideals  of  what  the  city  should  do  for  its  people,  and  the  peo- 
ple for  their  city, — ideals  apparently  impossible  for  Athens,  and  still  more  impossible  at 
the  present  time ;  but  it  is  from  such  ideals  that  the  spark  is  sent  which  kindles  the  flame 
of  our  highest  efforts.  His  opinion  is  well  supported,  and  worthy  of  investigation.  The 
book  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  copiously  illustrated,  and  provided  with  an  index 
and  several  excellent  maps.  It  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  student  of  Greek 
history.  S. 

Cabin  and Plantatioit  Songs,  as  sung  by  the  Hampton  Students.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

In  connection  with  the  race  problem  with  which  our  nation  is  to-day  struggling,  are 
brought  to  light  many  reminiscences  of  slave  life,  among  which  not  the  least  valuable 
are  the  old  Cabin  and  Plantation  Songs.  We  are  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  these  alto- 
gether unless  they  are  preserved  for  us  in  printed  form,  for  the  present  generation  of  ne- 
groes are  rather  indifferent  to  retaining  in  memory  that  which  brings  to  their  minds  only 
the  suffering  and  degradation  of  their  fathers.  The  Hampton  Song  Book  has  in  great 
measure  overcome  the  difficulties  of  transferring  these  weird  strains  to  the  printed  page ; 
the  only  elements  necessarily  lacking  are  the  attendant  circumstances  of  the  swaying  body, 
the  rhythmic  stamp  of  feet,  and  the  wild  ejaculations  of  the  old  negro  camp-meeting  style. 
But  slight  changes  are  made  in  the  original.  Such  familiar  titles  as  "  Bright  Sparkles  in 
the  Churchyard,"  "  Dust  an'  Ashes,"  "  Some  o'  dese  Mornin's,"  etc.,  convey  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  songs  which  Edward  Everett  Hale  styles  "  the  only  American  music." 

In  addition  to  the  songs  of  the  Hampton  students  is  an  appended  collection  of  songs 
from  Tuskagee,  another  normal  school  of  the  South.  This  contains  a  collection  repre- 
sented by  the  frontispiece  of  the  book,  "A  Girdle  Round  the  World,"  which  consists  of. 
native  singers  from  Virginia,  from  a  tribe  of  the  Dakota  Indians,  from  Cuba,  from  Gaboon, 
from  China,  from  Japan,  and  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  One  or  more  of  the  represent- 
ative songs  from  each  of  these  countries  form  a  valuable  appendix  to  the  other  choice 
collection.  M. 

A  Literary  Manual  of  Foreign  Quotations,  compiled  by  John  Devoe  Belton.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 

Occasionally  one  wishes  to  use  foreign  quotations  in  literary  articles  or  in  addresses.  He 
has  seen  these  phrases  printed,  and  perhaps  has  read  them  in  his  study  of  the  classics,  but 
where  to  find  the  passages  in  question   is  not  definitely  known.     To  such  persons  this 
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choice  collection  of  foreign  quotations  would  be  invaluable.  The  aim  of  the  author  is  to 
place  before  the  public  a  volume  of  selected  Italian,  German,  French,  and  Latin  quota- 
tions, adapted  to  English  literature.  The  book  contains  only  such  quotations  as  are  of  a 
literary  character,  and  differs  widely  from  dictionaries  upon  a  similar  subject.  The  origin 
of  every  quotation  in  this  work  is  explained,  and  its  source  given.  The  citations  are  fol- 
lowed by  extracts  from  noted  English,  American,  French,  or  German  authors  in  which 
they  are  used,  showing  plainly  the  meaning  and  function  of  the  quotation.  The  material 
is  arranged  in  a  very  interesting,  readable  form ;  and  the  volume  itself  is  neatly  bound,  and 
comprises  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages.     The  book  is  completed  by  four  indices,  one  for 

each  foreign  tongue  from  which  the  quotations  are  taken. 

A. 

Merimee^s  Coloiiiba,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Fontaine. 

Sandemt's  Mademoiselle  de  La  Seigliere,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Prof.  F.  M. 
Warren.     Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     ^0.25. 

These  are  two  more  of  the  handily  gotten  up  "  Modern  Language  Series."  The  purpose 
of  this  series  certainly  cannot  be  commended  any  too  highly.  It  is  adding  much  in  facility 
to  the  study  of  the  modern  languages  by  putting  in  convenient  form  for  class-room  work 
selected  pieces  of  literature  in  both  the  French  and  German.  Each  volume  contains  a  short 
biographical  sketch  of  the  author.  The  selections  here  given,  a  romance  and  a  drama,  are 
the  masterpieces  of  the  authors,  who  are  deserving  of  attention  in  any  course  of  study  of 
modern  French  writers. 

All  readers  of  the  Century  are  doubtless  sorry  that  "Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville" 
finds  a  conclusion  in  the  April  number.  The  genial  old  colonel  has  won  all  hearts,  and 
his  newly  found  friends  dislike  to  part  company  with  him.  We  shall  hope  at  least  to  meet 
him  again  some  day.  In  the  mean  time  we  will  rejoice  in  his  prosperity.  In  the  Califor- 
niana  series  in  this  number  is  a  paper  of  much  historical  value  by  Gen.  Fremont,  on  his  part 
in  the  "Conquest  of  California."  Life  in  another  war  prison,  at  the  North,  is  described 
by  a  Confederate  soldier.  Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth,  now  of  New  York  city.  He  shows  that 
"Cold  Cheer  at  Camp  Morton,"  Indianapolis,  included  hardships  bordering  on  the  worst 
phases  of  cold  and  hunger.  The  Century's  Mountain  Climbing  series,  appropriate  to  the 
summer  season,  is  begun,  with  papers  on  two  separate  expeditions  to  Mount  St.  Elias,  one 
expedition  being  that  of  Lieutenant  Schwatka,  and  the  other  that  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphical Society  and  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Richard  Harding  Davis  has  a  story  in 
this  number.  In  a  paper  on  "  Washington  and  Frederick  the  Great"  Mr.  Moncure  D. 
Conway  does  away  with  the  century-old  myth  concerning  the  alleged  relations  between  the 
two  great  commanders.  Mr.  Conway  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  so  far  from  Frederick 
the  Great  having  given  Washington  a  sword,  no  gift  was  ever  sent  by  Frederick  the 
Great  to  the  American  general,  and  "  he  never  recognized  in  any  remark  the  greatness  of 
Washington." 

The  Scribner's  series  of  articles  upon  Ocean  Steamships  is  begun  in  the  April  number, 
and  gives  promise  of  being  of  great  interest  and  value.  The  whole  series  of  five  articles 
will  be  richly  illustrated.  This  first  contribution  is  upon  "Ocean  Passenger  Travel,"  by 
John  H.  Gould.  Other  articles  of  interest  in  this  number  are, — "  A  Kangaroo  Hunt,"  by 
Birge  Harrison;  "What  is  Right-Handedness .?  "  by  Thomas  Dwight,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  with  numerous  illustrations,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  author;  "  Where  the  Ice  Never  Melts"— The  Cruise  of  the  U.  S.  Steamer 
Thetis  in  1889,  by  Robert  Gordon  Butler;  "The  Relief  of  Captain  Nelson,"  by  A.  J.  Moun- 
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teney  Jephson,  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition,  illustrated  by  Frederic  Villiers ;  and 
"  The  Story  of  the  Fresh-Air  Fund,"  by  Willard  Parsons. 

The  leading  article  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for  April  is  a  noteworthy  one.  It  is 
**  The  United  States  Patent  System,"  by  James  Shepard,  who  is  well  known  as  an  electrical 
engineer  and  expert.  Mr.  Shepard  gives  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  account  of  the 
statutory  provisions  for  patent  protection  from  the  day  of  the  first  Congress;  and  he  also 
makes  a  strong  plea  for  better  facilities  and  a  larger  staff  than  have  hitherto  existed  in 
this  much  over-burdened  department  of  the  government.  In  "Canadian  Art  and  Artists," 
W.  Blackburn  Harte  shows  the  growth  of  the  art  life  in  Canada,  and  reveals  incidentally 
the  strange  public  indifference  toward  art  which  prevails  in  the  commercial  centres  of  the 
Dominion.  The  article  is  well  illustrated,  and  contains  portraits  of  all  the  leading  Cana- 
dian artists,  and  examples  of  some  of  their  best  and  most  representative  work.  "  The 
University  of  France  "  is  a  well  written  and  timely  article,  by  Professor  W.  L.  Montague 
of  Amherst  college,  upon  the  gigantic  scheme  of  national  education  which  the  French 
Republic  has  inaugurated.  There  is  much  which  could  be  borrowed  with  advantage  by 
the  American  and  English  governments  alike,  from  this  magnificent  work  for  posterity. 
"  Personal  Recollections  of  Schliemann  "  is  full  of  amusing  anecdotes  of  the  great  archaeol- 
ogist, especially  interesting  at  this  time.  The  writer,  the  Hon.  Charles  K.  Tuckerman,  at 
one  time  United  States  Minister  to  Greece,  was  a  warm  friend  of  Schliemann's,  and  his 
reminiscences  have  a  strong  personal  flavor  which  renders  them  doubly  acceptable.  Other 
articles  of  interest  are  "  Hopedale  and  Its  Founder,"  by  Lewis  G.  Wilson ;  "  The  History 
of  Historical  Writing  in  America,"  by  J.  F.  Jameson ;  and  "  Where  are  Vineland  and 
Norumbega  .-^  "  by  Alice  L.  Clark. 

The  April  number  of  the  Atlantic  opens  with  a  story  of  old  London  life,  in  two  parts,  by 
the  late  William  Douglas  O'Connor.  It  has  the  peculiar  title  "The  Brazen  Android." 
The  travels  through  "  Noto :  An  Unexplored  Corner  of  Japan  "  are  pursued  further.  The 
second  paper  on  "The  Capture  of  Louisburg  by  the  New  England  Militia"  is  contributed 
by  Mr.  Parkman.  "  Prehistoric  Man  on  the  Pacific  Coast,"  by  Professor  George  Frederick 
Wright,  of  Oberlin,  is  an  article  of  value  and  interest,  and  is  the  result  of  much  investiga- 
tion. "The  Armenians  and  the  Porte  "  is  contributed  by  the  Hon.  S.  Gf  W.  Benjamin,  for 
some  years  our  minister  to  Persia.  A  bright  Contributor's  Club  closes  this  number  of  the 
Atlantic. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Critic,  which  must  be  cordially  welcomed  in  its 
weekly  visits  by  all  who  are  interested  in  books  and  book-makers,  and  all  the  ceaseless 
activities  in  the  literary  world.  Next  to  reading  a  good  book  is  the  privilege  of  the  opinion 
of  a  competent  critic  upon  it,  and  the  latter  is  certainly  far  preferable  to  the  former  in  the 
case  of  a  poor  one.  We  always  feel  that  we  can  rely  with  the  utmost  safety  on  the  reviews 
in  the  Critic.  Besides  the  reviews  are  the  interesting  letters  and  departments.  Who  does 
not  read  "  The  Lounger  "  t 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  volumes,  which  will  receive  further  notice 
later:  "Memoirs  of  Talleyrand,"  Vols.  I  and  II;  "Charles  Darwin,"  by  C.  F.  Holder; 
"Vikings  in  Western  Christendom,"  by  C.  F.  Keary;  "Principles  of  Social  Economics," 
by  George  Gunton ;  "  Notes  on  English  Literature,"  by  F.  P.  Emery ;  "  Harvard  Studies," 
Vol.  II. 


Exchanges. 


Our  exchanges  for  March  are  for  the  most  part  exceptional  in  quality.  Causes  have  sev- 
erally and  jointly  brought  about  this  flattering  result.  The  death  of  winter  is  being  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  joy  and  life  of  spring.  The  melting  snow,  the  roaring  stream,  the  mellow 
sunshine,  the  birds'  early  warble,  the  tiny  bud  in  the  sunny  nook, — all  are  heralding  a 
change ;  a  change  from  inertness  to  life,  from  repose  to  activity.  And  what  is  "  in  the  air'* 
affects  college  litter ce  much  as  it  does  common  mortals.  The  student  has  enjoyed  his 
winter  of  comparative  freedom  from  distracting  outside  attractions,  and  has  spent  more 
time  with  books  and  in  literary  pursuits  in  one  week  of  January  or  February  than  he  will 
in  a  month  like  May  or  June.  From  association  with  the  great  minds  of  the  past,  literary 
ardor  is  kindled  anew,  knowledge  is  increased,  and  style  formed.  In  the  fulness  of  his 
heart  the  writer  puts  forth  unusual  effort  with  very  pleasing  results.  That  college  paper 
which  can  issue  as  good  a  number  in  June  as  in  March  is  indeed  fortunate.  Moreover,  in 
a  few  cases  this  issue  is  the  last  of  the  editorial  year,  and  pride  makes  a  spurt  at  the  very 
last  to  give  at  least  the  appearance  of  a  well  run  race.  But  let  the  stimulus  be  what  it  may, 
the  fact  remains  that  our  exchanges  are  unusually  readable. 

The  Hamilton  Lit.  always  reaches  us  a  month  late.  The  February  number  would  be 
read  with  much  more  pleasure  were  it  not  such  a  study  to  keep  the  run  of  the  pages. 
The  publisher  must  have  been — well,  never  mind,  but  page  212  immediately  follows  207. 
We  have  read  with  interest  the  debate,  "  Should  the  College  Course  be  Shortened.?  "  and 
being,  as  we  trust,  uninfluenced  by  prejudice,  must  say  that  the  negative  prevails,  that  side 
being  presented  more  forcibly  and  more  logically.  The  editorial,  "  Hamilton  College — A 
Definition  of  its  Position,"  is  a  masterly  stating  of  the  present  standing  of  the  college,  and 
of  what  it  suffers  from  environment.  In  speaking  of  some  of  its  rivals  of  the  co-ed  type, 
the  editor  says,  "  The  meshes  of  their  nets  of  admission  are  so  minute  that  the  most 
immature  small  fry  of  either  sex  cannot  easily  escape."  While  we  may  not  admire  the 
figure,  we  can  but  admit  the  truth  of  the  statement.  This  "  anything  to  draw  students," 
which  is  the  impelling  motive  with  so  many  boards  of  trustees,  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned. These  mercenary  boards  are  the  deadliest  enemies  of  the  higher,  or,  more  strictly, 
of  the  highest  education,  and  their  pseudo-universities  weigh  heavily  against  the  elevation 
of  the  college  and  the  evolution  of  the  true  university. 

Of  the  Vassar  Miscellany  and  the  Williams  Lit.  we  always  know  what  to  expect.  The 
former  invariably  gives  us  a  small  body  with  disproportionally  large  departments,  while 
with  the  latter  it  is  vice  versa.  The  one  shows  little  literary  interest  in  the  college  as  a  whole, 
and  hard,  conscientious  work  on  the  part  of  the  editors,  while  the  other  shows  a  healthy 
literary  spirit  in  Williams  college,  and  editorial  laziness,  modesty,  or  conservatism.  The 
March  issue  of  the  last  named  does  not  strike  us  as  surpassingly  good.  There  is  plenty 
of  verse  such  as  it  is — this  Lit.  never  lacks  in  this  respect — and  the  story  "  A  Natural 
Selection"  is  very  good,  because,  if  we  except  the  swimming  episode,  the  action  is  natural 
and  pleasing.  With  the  exception  of  the  exchange,  the  departments  are  scanty  and  poor. 
This  fault,  which  has  been  a  defect  in  our  esteemed  contemporary  for  most  of  the  year. 
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could  be  remedied  by  a  little  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  editorial  board,  and  we  think  that 
the  reputation  of  the  Lit.  calls  for  effort  in  just  this  direction. 

The  Yale  Lit.  seeks  to  enhance  the  value  of  its  ads.  by  inserting  from  page  to  page  clip- 
pings from  its  contemporaries,  so  that,  for  instance,  an  ambitious  poem  on  the  "  Vicissi- 
tudes of  Love"  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  "  Richmond  Straight  Cut,"  and  on  the  south 
by  the  "  Niagara  Laundry."  This  may  be  enterprise,  but  a  question  might  be  raised  as  to 
the  courtesy  shown  the  paper  from  which  the  clipping  came.  The  last  issue  of  this  Lit. 
has  some  remarkably  good  verse.  "  An  Idyl"  and  "  The  Mark  of  the  Rose"  are  the  best : 
the  latter  is  especially  pretty.  The  leader,  "A  New  University,"  greatly  interested  us,  and 
we  ask.  To  whom  is  the  discussion  of  such  questions  more  pertinent  than  to  those  who 
though  young  now  are  for  the  next  fifty  years  to  be  mighty  factors  in  moulding  public  opin- 
ion, and  who  in  no  small  measure  will  shape  the  course  of  the  future  university  .?  and  where 
can  such  questions  be  discussed  better  than  in  the  college  publication,  which  professes  to 
express  in  good  style  the  best  thought  of  the  undergraduate.-'  The  discussion  may  not  be 
literary,  but  it  is  eminently  practical,  and  in  a  practical  age  ideal  standards  must  be  adjusted 
somewhat. 

And  here  is  "  An  Editor's  Number"  of  the  Amherst  Lit.,  supposed  to  represent  the 
best  efforts  of  the  best  writers  of  the  college  !  We  began  and  continued  its  perusal  with 
delight.  The  verse,  while  good,  is  not  striking,  but  two  of  the  prose  compositions  deserve 
special  mention — the  drama  "  Mr.  Arlington's  Investment,"  and  the  story  "  From  the  Doc- 
tor's Diary."  The  latter,  for  a  college  story,  is  of  unusual  merit.  In  our  estimation  this 
Lit.  has  steadily  improved  throughout  the  year. 

With  pleasure  we  put  on  our  exchange  list  the  William  and  Mary  College  Monthly.  We 
know  of  this  college  by  tradition,  but  are  not  informed  of  its  present  enrolment  and  stand- 
ing. Its  Monthly  cannot  rank  with  eastern  publications,  nor  with  the  best  of  the  South. 
It  is  not  a  newspaper,  for  it  has  no  local  et  cetera  ;  and  it  is  only  half  a  Lit.,  for  it  is  all  body, 
and  that  all  is  not  so  large  as  it  might  be.  With  a  little  hustling  on  the  part  of  the  editors 
this  publication  could  be  much  improved. 

The  Brown  Magazine  should  have  been  classed  with  the  Williams  Lit.  as  lacking  ^n 
department  excellence.  The  redeeming  feature  in  the  March  number  is  the  story,  "  No 
One's  Life  a  Blank."  Would  that  Brown,  that  Dartmouth,  that  all  our  colleges  could  bring 
out  more  such  writers,  whose  forte  is  felicitous  writing  for  entertainment  only. 

"  An  Episode  of  An  Ancient  Field  Day,"  a  tale  of  twenty  pages  in  the  Southern  Colle- 
gian, is  remarkable  for  its  length,  while  the  plot  is  well  sustained.  We  know  of  no  other 
college  magazine  which  would  publish  so  long  a  composition,  yet  if  the  Collegian  has  the 
means,  and  will  stake  its  reputation,  no  one  can  say  it  nay.  Each  magazine  sets  its  own 
standard,  but  the  world  judges.  We  admire  the  sentiment  of  "  United  Again,"  and  shall, 
with  the  writer,  hail  with  joy  the  day,  when,  in  very  spirit,  "  the  North  and  the  South  will 
forever  be  one." 

The  Harvard  Lampooit  is  a  regular  visitant,  and  is  read  with  ever  increasing  pleasure.  In 
our  judgment  this  paper  has  no  peer  among  the  publications  of  its  kind.  It  covers  in 
admirable  shape  a  most  difficult  branch  of  journalism.  The  funny  man  is  always  in  dan- 
ger of  Scyllaor  Charybdis,  or  both — chestnuts  and  puerility  on  one  hand,  and  ambiguity  on 
the  other. 

As  has  been  emphasized  more  than  once  in  this  department,  the  college  literary  standard 
of  to-day  is  not  as  of  old  :  it  has  changed,  and  is  still  changing.   What  is  read,  what  enjoyed, 
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what  praised  ?  Not  the  stilted  essay,  of  which  there  is  no  telling  what  proportion  is  origi- 
nal and  what  cribbed ;  not  the  critique,  consisting  of  three  fourths  quotations ;  but  the 
pretty  poem,  the  graceful  sketch,  the  pleasing  story.  How  far  these  innovations  will  be 
carried — whether  abnormal  merely,  or  deleterious  as  well — we  cannot  say.  The  ideal  can- 
not be  attained,  but  it  should  be  the  ambition  of  every  editor  so  to  control  and  shape  the 
ten  dencies  of  the  times  as  to  bring  honor  to  his  own  calling  and  further  the  cause  of  real 
literature. 

THE  MARK  OF  THE  ROSE. 

I  opened  the  book  before  me — 

Between  its  leaves  there  lay 
A  rose,  all  withered  and  dried  and  dead. 

Whose  fragrance  had  passed  away. 

The  rose  was  brown  and  dull, 

But  I  saw  a  faint,  red  stain, 
For  the  page  was  marked  with  the  rose's  blood 

On  the  spot  where  it  long  had  lain. 

And  now  the  book  of  my  life 

Lies  open  before  my  eyes  : 
There,  too,  I  find  a  treasured  rose, — 

And  crowding  fancies  rise. 

And  this  rose  may  fade  and  die, 

And  its  perfume  vanish  away, 
But  its  mark  on  the  pages  of  my  heart 

Shall  last  forever  and  aye. 

Yale  Lit. 

SUNSET  AND  EVENING  STAR. 

Unfolded  in  the  glowing  west 

A  rose  of  golden  hue, — 
An  angel's  laugh  upon  its  breast 

Turned  to  a  drop  of  dew. 

Southern  Collegian. 


Alumni  Notes. 


That  this  department  may  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  possible,  -we  solicit  contributions  from 
all.  Items  that  may  seem  unimportant  to  the  contributor^  will  no  doubt  carry  to  some  readers  remem- 
brances of  happy  but  departed  days. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  third  annual  banquet  of  the  Boston  Marketmen's  Repub- 
lican Club  were  Lieut.-Gov.  Haile  '56  and  Speaker  Barrett  '81. 

Two  young  Dartmouth  alumni  are  members  of  the  present  Boston  City  Council, 
Arthur  L.  Spring  '80  and  Seth  P.  Smith  '82. 

Any  changes  in  the  addresses  of  New  England  Alumni,  if  sent  to  the  secretary,  Ben- 
jamin Tenney,  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  will  be  used  to  perfect  the  list  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

On  the  eve  of  February  4  a  grand  reception  was  tendered  Commander-in-Chief  Wheelock 
G.  Veazey,  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  at  Smyth's  Opera  House,  Manchester.  Department  Com- 
mander Col.  Thomas  Cogswell  ""d^i  was  in  charge.  Among  those  present  were  George  E. 
Hodgdon  '61,  Capt.  H.  B.  Atherton  '59,  and  Col.  Daniel  Hall  '54. 

'43.     Col.  John  B.  Clarke,  of  Manchester,  is  a  director  of  the  Northern  Telegraph  Co. 

'46.  Rev.  A.  H.  Quint  has  published  an  article  in  the  Congregaiionalist  on  the  Indian 
question. 

'51.  Hon.  Redfield  Proctor,  Secretary  of  War,  has  been  on  a  Southern  trip.  It  is 
almost  universally  believed  that  he  will  be  chosen  to  fill  the  seat  in  the  United  States  sen- 
ate vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Senator  Edmunds. 

'56.  Lieut.  Gov.  Haile,  of  Massachusetts,  presided  at  the  investigation  of  the  charges 
brought  by  Mayor  Matthews,  of  Boston,  against  Police  Commissioner  Osborne  of  that  city. 

'57.  The  West  Westminster  (Vt.)  church,  of  which  Rev.  H.  A.  Goodhue  is  pastor,  has 
a  Society  of  Morals  and  Missions  which  has  just  held  its  seventy-sixth  annual  meeting. 

'57  C.  S.  S.  Prof.  C.  C.  Rounds  delivered  an  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  "  Methods  and  Advantages  of  Teaching  Horticulture  in  the  Public 
Schools." 

'58  C.  S.  S.  Hon.  William  M.  Chase  has  been  appointed  justice  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Supreme  Court,  to  succeed  Justice  Bingham. 

'58  C.  S.  S.  Col.  J.  E.  Pecker,  of  Concord,  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Genera^l  White  Staff  Association. 

'58  C.  S.  S.  Hon.  William  M.  Chase,  of  Concord,  is  a  trustee  of  the  Union  Guaranty 
Savings  Bank  and  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank,  both  of  that  city. 
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'63.  Col.  Thomas  Cogswell,  of  Gilmanton,  is  president  of  the  Belknap  County  Demo- 
cratic Club. 

'66.  Hon.  Henry  C.  Ide,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt,  was  offered  one  of  the  Samoan  Com- 
missionerships. 

'69  Med.  Coll.  George  Cook  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  General  White  Staff 
Association. 

'71.  Judge  Albert  R.  Savage  has  been  elected  mayor  of  Auburn,  Me.,  by  the  Repub- 
licans. 

'71.  Hon.  P.  Redfield  Kendall,  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  died  March  9.  He  was  born  in  Cov- 
entry, Vt.,  in  1846,  and  served  in  the  war  when  a  youth.  He  was  state  attorney  from  1887 
to  1889,  and  a  member  of  the  Rutland  Board  of  Education. 

'72.  The  following  extract  from  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  November  i,  will  be  read 
with  interest:  "A  New  York  editor  that  you  seldom  hear  of  is  Charles  R.  Miller  of  the 
New  York  Times.  He  is  a  broad-shouldered,  rather  under-sized  man,  with  a  full  face  and 
closely  cropped  black  beard.  His  eyes  are  as  sharp  as  ferrets',  and  no  more  positive  or 
aggressive  writer  is  known  on  the  New  York  press  to-day.  Outside  of  his  office  he  takes 
little  or  no  interest  in  matters  journalistic.  I  do  not  remember  of  ever  hearing  of  him  at 
a  press-club  dinner  or  at  any  gathering  of  newspaper  men.  Occasionally  you  see  him  at 
the  theatre  or  the  opera,  but  his  special  recreation  is  walking.  He  is  a  great  pedestrian, 
and  attributes  the  glow  of  health  upon  his  cheeks  to  that  exercise.  In  many  ways  he  is 
situated  better  than  any  editor  in  New  York.  He  is  absolute  on  the  Times.  George 
Jones,  the  proprietor,  is  a  very  old  man,  and  permits  Mr.  Miller  to  do  just  as  he  pleases. 
He  has  great  confidence  in  him.  On  all  questions  of  policy,  or  of  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  for  news,  Mr.  Miller's  word  is  final.  He  comes  and  goes  as  he  pleases. 
He  is  responsible  to  no  one,  and  in  addition  to  all  this  he  draws  a  comfortable  salary  of 
^15,000  a  year — a  sum  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any  working  journalist  in  New  York." 

''72.  Married,  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  March  30,  Miss  Elizabeth  Portia  Goodwin  and  Mr. 
Homer  P.  Lewis.  Miss  Goodwin  has  been  teaching  English  in  the  Omaha  high  school,  of 
which  Mr.  Lewis  is  principal.     At  home  to  their  friends  at  126  North  Twenty-sixth  street. 

'74.     Rev.  William  E.  Petrie  is  in  the  senior  class  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

'74.  E.  C.  Crawford  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Sons  of  Indiana 
that  has  lately  been  formed. 

'74.  Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall  is  vice-president  for  the  sixth  congressional  district  of 
the  new  Massachusetts  Republican  Club. 

'75.  Charles  H.  Emery,  of  Canterbury,  has  been  chosen  president  of  the  Relief  Asso- 
ciation of  the  New  Hampshire  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

'76.  Henry  G.  Peabody,  the  well  known  marine  photographer,  is  about  to  issue  a  com- 
plete collection  of  yacht  views  under  the  title,  "  Representative  American  Yachts."  . 

'77.  Walter  H.  Small  is  just  closing  his  eleventh  year  as  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Hudson,  Mass.  Owing  chiefly  to  his  exertions,  the  school  has  doubled  in  numbers, 
although  the  town  has  grown  but  little.  An  excellent  library  has  been  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  school,  and   an  increased  number  have  gone  to  college.     Mr.  Small  is 
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deservedly  popular  with  pupils   and  citizens.     He  is  president  of  the  Middlesex  County- 
Schoolmasters'  Club. 

'T].     The  late  E.  C.  Carrigan  is  the  hero  of  the  novel  "Two  Men  of  the  World." 

'78.     Selim  S.  White  is  the  proud  father  of  a  pair  of  recent  twin  boys. 

'78.  Rev.  A.  F.  Norcross  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Rockport,  Mass.,  to  accept  a  call  to  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

'78.  Rev.  E.  M.  Vittum,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  has  published  an  article  in  the  Con- 
gregationalist,  "  Brother  Sam." 

'78  Med.  Coll.  Dr.  W.  E.  Sylvester,  for  some  years  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
insane  asylum  at  Willard,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  new  Vermont 
State  Asylum  at  Waterbury. 

'78.     Addison  F.  Andrews  sings  in  the  New  York  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Club,  quartette. 

'79.  Hon.  George  W.  Long  is  a  prominent  attorney  of  Troy,  Ohio.  He  is  one  of  the 
principal  stockholders  of  the  electric  plant  located  in  that  city.  Although  a  Democrat,  he 
was  twice  elected  mayor  of  Troy,  which  is  a  strongly  Republican  city,  by  a  good  majority. 

'79.  C.  W.  French  resides  at  La  Grange,  111.  He  has  just  completed  a  life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  for  the  series,  "  Men  Prominent  in  the  Civil  War."  The  book  will  soon  be 
published  in  New  York.  This  sketch  should  make  a  popular  name  for  Mr.  French 
in  the  literary  world. 

'79.  George  H.  Rockwo,od  is  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  department  of  the  Chicago  high- 
school. 

'79.  Bailey,  a  well  known  banker  of  Billings,  Montana,  spends  considerable  time  in 
New  York  in  connection  with  his  business. 

'80.  Hon.  D.  J.  Foster  was  toastmaster  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Ethan  Allen  Hose 
Co.,  a  prominent  social  club  of  Burlington,  Vt. 

'80.  Hon.  Edwin  F.  Jones,  city  solicitor  of  Manchester,  has  been  quite  prominent  in  the 
efforts  made  by  the  citizens  of  Manchester  and  neighboring  towns  for  the  carrying  through 
to  Henniker  of  the  Manchester  &  North  Weare  R.  R.  His  addresses  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
ject have  been  declared  absolutely  unanswerable. 

'81.  Rev.  J.  E.  Odlin  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Goffs- 
town,  N.  H.,  to  accept  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Waukegan,  111. 

'81.  Rev.  O.  S.  Michael  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Barnabas's  church, 
Philadelphia. 

'81.  Edward  N.  Pearson  is  first  vice-president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Press  Association, 
and  one  of  its  delegates  to  the  National  Press  Association. 

'81  non-grad.  We  clip  the  following  from  the  Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Daily  Tribune:  "If 
ever  a  man  was  true  to  his  constituents.  Col.  C.  B.  Little  is  among  that  number.  He  has 
made  an  excellent  member  of  the  senate — made  few  enemies  and  many  friends.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  senate  stands  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  than  Mr.  Little." 

'82.  The  engagement  of  Charles  Ripley  Webster,  of  Chicago,  to  Miss  Laura  Ames 
Orcutt,  of  Boston,  is  just  announced. 
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'82.  Dr.  H.  L.  Smith  has  been  recently  appointed  surgeon  to  out-patients  at  the  Boston 
City  Hospital. 

'82.  Joseph  G.  Chandler  is  in  the  business  department  of  the  Boston  Advertiser  and 
Record. 

'83.  The  parishioners  of  Rev.  E.  L.  Gulick,  Groton,  Mass.,  recently  gave  a  reception  ta 
himself  and  wife. 

'83.  Warren  A.  Bennitt,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  is  engaged  in  the  coal  business  with  his 
brother,  under  the  firm  name  of  Bennitt  Brothers. 

'83.  John  H.  Bixby  was  married,  Dec.  10,  to  Fannie  L.  Emerson,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
He  is  now  teaching  in  Rindge,  N.  H. 

'83.  W.  H.  Marble,  late  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Enfield,  N.  H.,  has 
located  at  Wallace,  Kansas. 

'84  Med.  Coll.  Dr.  J.  H.  Pitman,  of  North  Conway,  died  in  that  town,  Jan.  10,  of  pneu- 
monia. He  was  a  son  of  Judge  Pitman,  of  Bartlett.  His  entire  practice  was  in  North 
Conway,  where  he  won  a  high  reputation  for  skill  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty. 

'84.  Homer  B.  Hulbert,  a  missionary  teacher  at  Seoul,  Korea,  has  in  press  a  political 
geography  of  that  country  in  the  Korean  language. 

'84.  J.  P.  Houston,  Somonauk,  111.,  is  a  flourishing  M.  D.  He  graduated  from  the  Chi- 
cago Medical  College  in  '89,  receiving  the  Ingalls  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  cash  for 
the  best  examination  in  science,  literature,  and  medicine.  He  was  assistant  physician  of 
the  Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Kankakee,  which  position  he  resigned  Nov. 
I-,  1889,  to  practise  his  profession  in  Somonauk. 

'84.  Louis  Bell  is  managing  editor  of  the  Electrical  World.  Office  in  Times  Building,- 
New  York  city. 

'84.  John  W.  Kelley  is  acting  as  principal  of  the  Whipple  school  in  Portsmouth,  during. 
Mr.  Pickard's  absence  in  Germany. 

'85.     D.  O.  Bean  and  J.  M.  Hulbert  are  studying  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

'85.     E.  A.  Kimball  is  practising  law  at  117  Moriroe  St.,  Chicago. 

'8s  C.  S.  S.     O.  E.  Hovey  is  a  civil  engineer.     Address  51  Delaware  place,  Chicago. 

'85.     F.  W.  Plapp  is  teaching  in  the  high  school  of  Irving  Park,  111. 

'86.  W.  M.  Hatch  was  married  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  23,  to  Miss  Mary  P.  Simp- 
son, of  Washington.     His  classmate,  P.  C.  Campbell,  was  best  man. 

'86.  O.  L.  Manchester  has  taken  the  place  vacated  by  H.  J.  Barton  ''](>,  in  the  Joliet 
high  school — the  professorship  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

'86.  Married,  at  Dover,  Jan.  20,  Dr.  Allen  P.  Richmond,  of  Dover,  and  Miss  Marion  A^ 
Young,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.     At  home,  at  242  Central  avenue,  Dover. 

'87.     G.  W.  Shaw  is  instructor  in  English  in  Pacific  University,   Forest  Grove,  Oregon^ 

'87.     Emerson  Rice  is  submaster  of  the  Hyde  Park  (Mass.)  high  school. 

'87.     E.  E.  Chalmers  is  practising  law  at  Decatur,  Alabama. 


J 14  ALUMNI  NOTES. 

^8y.     D.  S.  Ruevsky  is  in  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  Theological  Seminary. 

'Sy.  The  engagement  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman  to  Miss  Elaine  Goodale,  the  Berkshire 
poetess,  is  announced. 

'Sy.     C.  C.  Gardner  is  cashier  of  the  Custer  County  National  Bank,  Sargent,  Neb. 

'87.  C.  P.  Bacon  is  master  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  Peekskill,  New  York,  Mili- 
tary Academy. 

'88.     Fred  R.  Shapleigh  is  employed  by  the  Rogers  Typograph  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

'88.  William  Byron  Forbush,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  married  to  Miss  Maud  Bar- 
den,  of  Lebanon,  N.  H.  Mr.  Forbush  has  lately  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Memorial 
church  at  Ridgewood,  L.  I.  Miss  Barden  has  just  finished  a  year  at  Wesleyan  academy. 
Both  will  continue  their  studies  in  the  city.  Their  address  at  present  will  be  41  East  69th 
street.     After  May  15th  it  will  be  the  Parsonage,  Ridgewood,  L.  I. 

'89.  C.  D.  Hazen  spent  the  month  of  March  in  travelling  through  Greece,  Austria,  and 
Italy.     He  returns  to  Berlin  for  the  April  semester. 

'80.  Edward  I.  Ross  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  East  Jaffrey^ 
N.  H.,  Jan.  28. 

'89.     O.  S.  Davis  will  give  the  Memorial  Day  address  at  Lebanon  this  year. 

'89  non-grad.     C.  S.  Currier  is  a  civil  engineer  in  Virginia. 

'89.     F.  J.  Allen  had  a  poem  published  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Feb.  13. 

'89.     N.  E.  B.  Morrill  is  with  the  Rochester  Loan  and  Banking  Association. 

'90  C.  S.  S.  non-grad.  E.  A.  Pond  is  a  student  in  the  Massachusetts  Ear  and  Eye  Infirm- 
ary in  Boston. 

'90.     William  Cogswell  is  in  attendance  at  Harvard  Medical  College. 

'90.  Henry  Pringle  is  performing  missionary  work  in  Boston  in  addition  to  his  studies 
at  Andover.     He  has  recently  been  visiting  in  Vermont. 

'90.     L.  E.  White  is  attending  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy  in  Boston. 

'90.     H.  A.  Roberts  has  the  position  of  assistant  in  the  Athol  (Mass.)  high  school. 
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March  3. — Assigning  of  Junior  honors  by  the  class  of  '93.  Spade — Recipient,  A.  C 
Sails,  N,  Y. ;  presentist,  H.  S.  Martyn,  Vt.  Hoe — Recipient.  C.  L.  Flint,  Vt. ;  p.resentist 
C.  B.  Gordon,  N.  J.  Knife— Recipient,  F.  T.  Woodbury,  N.  H.;  presentist,  G.  L.  Fergu- 
son, Mass.  Hatchet — Recipient,  G.  W.  Boutelle,  N.  H. ;  presentist,  G.  E.  Kinney,  Vt 
Spurs — Recipient,  G.  W.  Cox,  N.  H. ;  presentist,  F.  A.  Morrill,  Mass.  Salt-cellar — Recip 
lent,  R.  D.  Maynard,  Mass.;  presentist,  C.  R.  McKenzie,  N.  Y.  Spoon — Recipient,  S.  P 
Hunt,  N.  H.;  presentist,  F.  D.  Runnells,  N.  H.  Mirror— Recipient,  G.  B.  Dodge,  N.  H.; 
presentist,  R.  H.  Baker,  N.  H.  Jawbone — Recipient,  G.  O.  B.  Hawley,  R.  I. ;  presentist, 
F.  H.  Saltmarsh,  N.  H.  Pillow— Recipient,  E.  B.  Weston,  N.  H. ;  presentist,  J.  G.  Kel 
lar,  111.  Nursing-bottle — Recipient,  P.  O.  Place,  Me. ;  presentist,  E.  A.  Bache,  O.  Petti 
coat — Recipient,  J.  W.  Watson,  N.  H.;   presentist,  F.  W.  Miller,  O.     Crank — Recipient, 


Storrs-  &  Weston. 

IN  SUITS,  OVERCOATS,  ULSTERS,  AND  TROUSERS. 


Samples  of  Custom  ATVorlc  by  ttte  DOVKR  CLOTHINGr  CO.  at  the 
LO^?VE;ST    PRICES. 


Full  Line  of  Spofting  fiood^  at  Bofctom  prioe^. 

Agents  for  WrigM  &  Ditsoii,  and  Konant's  gteanj  Laundry  of  Eoucord. 
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S.  P.  French,  N.  H.;  presentist,  E.  Griffith,  Vt.  Cue— Recipient,  L.  J.  Mason,  Vt. ;  pre- 
sentist,  W.  R.  Jarvis,  N.  H. 

March  4.— Old  Chapel  exercise.     Speakers :  J.  Abbott,  N.  H. ;  C.  F.  Abbott,  Mass. 

B.  B.  meeting  called,  and  subscription  for  B.  B.  season  raised  to  about  |i,200. 

March  6. — St.  Johnsbury  Club  holds  a  banquet  in  Norwich,  Vt.'  Forty-three  plates  were 
set.  E.  K.  Hall,  Vt.,  was  toast-master.  Profs.  Putney  and  Chapman  of  L.  J.  A.,  and 
Profs.  Worthen  and]Lord  of  Dartmouth,  were  present. 


All-tie -Year-roia  Music  Boots. 

These  and  thousands  of  others  constantly  on 
hand  and  for  sale.    Correspond. 

(If  you  have  no  Guitar,  Mandolin.  Banjo, 
Flute,  or  Violin,  call  or  send  for  lists  of 
fine  instruments  at  our  branch  store,  J.  C. 
Haynes  &  Co.,  33  Court  St.,  Boston.) 

OPERATIC  PIANO  COLLECTION.  The  best  of  the 
music  of  19  Operas.  Price,  $1.00.  Arr.  for  Piano. 

YOUNG   PLAYER'S   POPULAR   COLLECTION.    51 

very  easy  and  very  good  pieces.     Price,  *1.00. 

SABBATH-DAY  MUSIC.    For  Piano.    38  beautiful 

Melodies,  finely  arranged.    Price,  $1.00. 
Vol.  2  of  Miss  Eleanor  W.  Everest's  ALBUM    OF 

SONGrS.    12  first-class  Songs  by  the  best  authors. 

Price,  fl.OO. 
COLLEGE   SONGS.     New,  enlarged  edition.     82 

jolly  Sono-s.    200,000  sold.    Price,  50  cents. 
OLD  FAMILIAR  DANCES.    For  the  Piano.   100  of 

them.  Easy,  and  as  merry  as  they  can  be.  Price, 

50  cents. 

FOR  MUSIC  FESTIVALS. 

THE  ATLAS.  By  Carl  Zerrahn.  29  splendid  Cho- 
ruses. Sacred  and  Secular.  Most  of  them  quite 
new.    $1.00. 

Any  Book  mailed  for  retail  price. 


0LI7ER  DITgON  KOMPiNY,  Boston. 


m  Cut  No.  1  Ci| 


Cigarette  Smokers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more  than  the  price  charged  for  the  ordinary  trade 
Cigarettes  will  find  this  brand  superior  to  all 
others. 

The  Rlchmona  Straight  Cut  No.  1  Cigarettes 
are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately  fla- 
vored and  highest  cost  Gold  Leaf  grown  in  Vir- 
ginia. This  is  the  Old  and  Original  Brand  of 
Straight  Cut  Cigarettes,  and  was  brought  out  by 
us  in  the  year  1875.  Beware  of  imitations,  and 
observe  that  the  firm  name  as  below  is  on  every 
package. 

THE  ALLEN  &  GINTER  BRANCH 

of  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Manufacturers, 
RICHMOND,  VIEGINIA. 


Opposite  Depot. 


Open  day  and  night. 


Williamson  House, 

LEBANON,  N.  H. 

(By  C,  A,   WILLIAMSON. 

first  Qla55  liu(^ry 

apd  l^ael^  Stable. 


PORTER  TO  ALL  TRAINS. 

STEAM  HEAT,  ELECTRIC  BELLS, 
GAS. 

Baggage  transferred  to  and  from  trains  free  of 
charge  to  guests. 


GEO.  W.  BAND, 


—DEALER  IN- 


C^offips   ar^d  C^asK<^t5. 

CORNIOE    POLES,    DEAPEET    GUETAINS, 
PIOTUEE  FEAMES,  etc. 


5^^Rri)_itiare  I\^ejp£\ire(^  and  ^^ri\is\eG|. 


'6®=,  All  kinds  of  Job  Work  connected,  with 
Furniture  and  Upholstery  done  at  short 
-  notice  and  in  the  best  manner. 
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March  7. — State  college  preliminary  prize  speaking. 

March  ii.^Old  Chapel  exercise.     Speakers  :  C.  G.  Dubois,  Vt. ;  F.  E.  Prichard,  Vt. 

Kappa  Kappa  Kappa  prize   speaking.     E.  W.  Pond,  Me.,  ist  prize ;    S.  E.  Burroughs 
N.  H.,  2d  prize ;  W.  V.  McDuffee,  Vt.,  3d  prize. 

March  12. — Mrs.  S.  C.  H^rtlett  gives  seventy-five  books  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library. 

March  14. — Glee  and  Banjo  Clubs  perform  at  Bradford,  Vt. 

Athletic  meet  in  the  Gymnasium. 

March  16. — Glee  and  Banjo  Clubs  play  before  the  college. 

March  18. — Old  Chapel  exercise.     Speakers:  L.  J.  Campbell,  N.  H 

Theta  Delta  Chi  prize  speaking.     F.  C.  Allen,  R.  I.,  ist  prize 
prize ;  B.  Shirley,  N.  H.,  3d  prize. 

Psi  Upsilon  prize  speaking.     C.  M.  Lamprey,  Mass.,  ist  prize;    A.  D.  Salinger.  N.  H., 
2d  prize;  F.  D.  Field,  Neb.,  3d  prize. 

Beta   Theta   Pi   prize   speaking.     C.  L.  Weeks,  Mass.,  ist  prize;    C.  A.  Smith,  Vt.,  2d 
prize. 

Chi   Zeta   Mu   prize   speaking.     E.  B.  McDuffee,  Vt.,  ist  prize ;  E.  W.  Boyd,  N.  H.,  2d 
prize ;  H.  S.  Lovejoy,  Vt.,  3d  prize. 

March  21. — Prize  speakers  chosen  from  the  class  of  '91  :  C.  F.  Abbott,  Mass.,  E.  T.  S. 
Lord,  Me.,  and  C.  M.  Smith,  Vt. 


W.  Wright,  N.  H. 
N.  C.  Belknap,  Vt.,  2d 


HANOYER,  ]^.  H. 


JOB  PRINTING 


of  all  kinds  done  to  order 


-A.T       SHOUT       WrOTICE 


P.  H.  WHITCOMB, 

Proprietor. 


C 


%^/^  ~  U  rSEQJJALLED- 
IH  DE51(}N  CONSTRUCTIOM  ^f\W\^W 

ILLV6TRATED    CATALOGVE   FREE 


BffAr^Cf-t  MOUSES 
F/iCTOmy   MftRTFOBD     COntY 
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March  23. — Concert  before  the  college  given  in  the  Lecture  Course  by  the  Beethoven 
Club  of  Boston. 

March  25. — Old  Chapel  exercise.     Speaker,  W.  T.  Carlton,  Mass. 

Prize   speakers    chosen   from   the  class  of '92 :  C.  M.  Lamprey,  Mass. ;  A.D.Salinger, 
N.  H. ;  M.  P.  Thompson,  Mass. 

Prize  speakers  chosen  from^.the  Chandler  School:  E.  B.  McDuffee,  Vt. ;  C.  S.  Weeks, 
Mass. ;  H.  B.  Metcalf,  N.  H. 

E.  T.  S.  Lord,  Me.,  ist  prize;  I.  Blakely,  N.  H., 
Norton,  Vt.,  4th  prize. 
Safford,  Me.,  ist  prize 


Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  prize  speaking. 
2d  prize;  E.  K.  Hall,  Vt.,  3d  prize  ;  J.  M. 

Alpha  Delta  Phi  prize  speaking.     E.  H. 
2d  prize ;  W.  P.  Ladd,  N.  H.,  3d  prize. 

Phi  Delta  Theta  prize  speaking.     H.  B.  Amey.  N.  H.,  ist  prize 
2d  prize  ;  L.  E.  Pattridge,  Vt.,  3d  prize. 

March  28.— Prize  speakers  chosen  from  the  class  of  '93:    E.  J. 
Ida,  Vt.,  and  C.  W.  McKay,  N.  Y. 

Casque  and  Gauntlet  Society  hold  a  supper  in  Norwich,  Vt. 

April  I. — Winter  term  closes.     Vacation  of  one  week. 


F.  N.  Chandler,  Mass., 

N.  Y., 


A.  J.  Matthews 
Heywood,  N.  H 


H.  C. 


CONNECTICUT 


MUTUAL  LIFE 


FORTY-SIXTH    YEAR. 


Assets,  . 
Surplus, 


$60,000,000 
6,000,000 


PAYS  S10,000  DAILY. 

For  absolute  protection,  at  the  lowest 

possible  cost,  this  Company  has  no  equal. 


Cash  and  paid-up  values 

GUARANTEED  IN    POLICY. 

No  misleading  estimates. 


C.  E.  Staniels,  Dist.  Supt., 
CONCORD. 

H.  S.  HOLTON  '91,  Agt. 


ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  IN 
THE  TRAVELLERS'. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIETY. 

E.  D.  MAISTN,  Proprietor. 

Published  (New  Yors)  Every  TmrnsDAY. 

"Between  the  lines  of  raillery  and  cynicism  to 
read  great  lessons  of  life,  morality  and  hope." 

The  newsiest,  brightest,  wittiest,  wisest,  clever- 
est, most  original,  and  most  entertaining  paper 
ever  published. 

A  complete  and  perfect  journal  for  cultivated 
men  and  "ivomen,  being  a  topical  and  out- 
spoken critic  and  chronicle  of  the  events,  doings, 
interests,  and  tastes  of  the  fashionable  world  It 
is  always  up  to  date,  and  carries  with  it  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  metropohs. 

In  purity  and  power  of  literary  style  it  has 
no  equal  on  this  continent. 

A  veritable  symposium  of  weU-bred  satire; 
deftness  and  daintiness  of  touch;  strength,  inde- 
pendence and  originality  of  thought;  refined 
bumor;  caustic  comment;  piquancy  of  jest, 
sliort  stories;  inusical,  dramatic,  literary  and 
art  criticism,  and  topical  sketclie.'s. 

The  fame  of  its  Financial  Department, 
as  the  most  reliable  authority  on  flinancial  sub- 
jects, investments  and   speculation,  is  world-wide. 

Its  interest  is  by  no  means  local;  being  the  rec- 
ognized journal  of  American  society, 
it  is  equally  entertaining  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

For  sale  each  week  by  aU  first-class  newsdealers 
in  America  and  Europe.  Every  newsdealer  will 
keep  and  supply  it  if  requested.  Newsdealers 
supplied  by  the  American  News  Co  ,  39  Chambers 
Street,  New  York,  and  by  all  other  news  companies. 

Regular  subscriptions  may  be  sent  direct 
to  oflace  of  pubhcation,  or  through  any  newsdealer 
or  subscription  agencv:  One  year  §4.00;  sixmonths, 
$2.50;  three  months,  $1.30.     Samples  free. 

Address:    TO^VN  TOPICS, 
21  West  23d  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  IT 


BOOK  m  JOB  PRINTING. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  EQUIPPED  PRINTESTG 

ESTABLISHMEIN^T  IN  NEW  ENGLAOT) 

NORTH  OF  BOSTON. 

Railroad  Square,  corner  Depot  Street,  Concord,  N.  H. 

REPUBLICAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION. 

EDWABD  A.  JENKS,  Manager, 

Watches,  Jewelry,  Clocks 

I  I    WJI  UiJ  1  II  BB   I  ID  ■  MU  III    M  I  ■  I 

GOLD  ANB  FOHNrAIN  PENS, 

(JUTLGRY,  BSSG-BSLL    ADD   TGDniS   SaPPLieS, 

and  other  goods  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students. 


//////////■///////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////* 


FINE  WiTGiEg  PROMPTLY  REPAIRED  AND  WARRANTED. 


We  are  Special  Agents  for 

of  Chicago  aud  New  York,  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
SPORTING  GOODS  TRADE. 


SIUOLAIE  &  MANN, 

PROPRIETORS. 


joSK  ^.  uo^^I'^^  &  do., 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Base  Ball,  Foot  Ball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Gymnasium 
and  General  Sporting  and  Athletic  Goods. 


Barney  &  Berry's  Skates. 

Winslow's  Popular  Ice  Skates. 

Raymond's  Extension  Skates, 


MARK'S  ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR 

Makes  a  magnificent  and  appropriate  Christmas  (Present, 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  to  12  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON. 


Dartmouth  Book-Store. 


©.   p.     §tOFF^,    pFOp'F. 


A  Full  Line  of  Text  and  Miscella- 
neous Books^  Stationery^  Foun- 
tain^ Stylographic^  and 
Gold  Pens. 

The  Swan,  the  only  perfect  fountain  pen  in  the 
world. 

Domestic  and  Imported  Cigars  always  on  hand. 

EMERSON  BLOCK,  Hanover. 


Abraham 


CLASS  PIPES. 

MONOGRAMS, 

or  anything  in 

lEERSgHiUH  WORK 

made  to  order  by  first-class  artists. 

(Repairing  neatl'g  bone* 


A.    ISTEA^   BOOKBINDERY 

IN  CONCORD,  N.  H. 

One  of  the  Largest  and. Best  in  New  England.     All  New  and  Modern 

Machinery.     Every  style  of  Binding,  from  Full  Turkey 

Morocco,  Gilt  Edge,  to  the  Cheapest. 

Also,  Paper  Ruling,  Numbering,  Perforating ;  in  fact.  Every  Kind  of 
work  usually  done  in  a  Bindery. 

REPUBLICAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION,  RAILROAD   SQUARE. 

EDWARD  A.  JENKS,  Manager. 


A.  SHUMAH  ^  CO.. 

flJME/cNDJ\/IEDIUJVI  ebOT^HIjslG, 

READY-MADE  OR  MADE  TO  ORDER 

In  all  ih  Hewest  and  Most  Stylish  Fabrics, 

Especially  adapted  to  Young   Gentlemev^s   Wear, 


COR.  WASHINGTON  AND  SUMMER  STS., 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


SARGENrS  HOTEL, 


■WESo?  ijEiBA.3sro3sr. 


Best  Accommodations. 


Terms  Reasonable, 


Oo  to  A.  H.  ROBERTS  M 

CHOICE  FRUITS  &  CANDIES, 

CIGARS  AND  TGBAOGO,  GROCERIES, 

ICE  CREAM  &  TEMPERANCE 

DRINKS. 


Sest  Water   White  Kerosene  Oil. 
SLOP  JARS  AND  OIL  CANS. 


No.  I  Currier   Block. 


HASKELL'S  LIVERY  STABLE,  . 

Good  and   Reliable   Teams    at   Short 
Notice  and  Lowest  Prices. 


mZLI^^D  JzCjlLL. 


New  Rooms  Newly  Fumisliei 


^hoice  ^igar^ 


AND 


TOBj^OOO. 


HENRY  E.  SflflBORK,  PropFletoi'. 


BROWN  BROTHERS, 

— DEALERS    IN — 

Hardware,  Furnaces,  &  Eanges. 


Agricultural   Implements,    Stoves,    Tin 
Copper,  and  Sheet  Iron  Ware. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS-URBANA 
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TMIiS  SPAQE  BEmmVJED  FOR 


W.  S.  BOWi^ES, 


A 


Practical  Hifc)OK:=BiNE>ER. 


RE-BOUND  IN  A  NEAT  AND  DURAIiLE  MANNfik  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

— -J '. ^ ^ 

JOHN     ]V[C^CaRTHY, 

HOTEL  WIPELOCK, 


TONSQRI 


ARTIST 


FIRST-CLSSS  WORKMSNpIP, 

SSTltaCTION  GUSRSNTEEa 

popular^  aod  6ommoGli(^^  +laip  Pr^e^^ii^^  f^ooi^^^ 

'•  Ho.  2,  CURRIER'S  B]^CK,  HAKOYER,  K.  H. 

^'^Shaving,  Hair  Cutting,  Hair  Dressing,  Shampooing,  Ladies'  Hair  Cutting  and  Sham- 
*  Jibing,  and  Children's  Hair  Cutting  a  Specialty. 

i^iltpMPADOUR  IN  ALL  STYLE^jfeFirat^asa  work  and  polite  attention  to  the 

'wi^^of  our  patrons.    Orders  for  workJg^vate  residences  promptly  attended  to.  Loca- 

tionttEtral  and  prices  reasonable.    PledSC^ve  me  a  call. 

LEl^Jr^.,^EXICAN  EGG  SHAMPOO  CREAM  cleanses  and  beautifies  the  skin, 

remov»pfairdrUlf  and  Humors  from  the  Scalp,  allays  Itching,  Heat,  and  Irritation,  and 

promotef 'the  growth  of  the  hair.  *, 
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